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ENTRANCE TO GARDENS. 


Rie persons have seen Windsor 
Castle in all its parts; very prob- 
ably Queen Victoria herself has 
not. William IV, as we know, went 
over it but once, and that on the very 
day of his accession. ‘The prince con- 
sort probably knew the castle better than 
any prince before or since his time. 
Certainly the sight-seeing public, to 
whom by her majesty’s permission ‘the 
State apartments are open at certain peri- 
ods of the year, has not seen, nor ever 
will, a tithe of its interesting interior. 

The average visitor is somewhat apt 
to regard Windsor Castle solely as a 
country residence of the sovereign. But 
it is the one historic palace the British 
Nation possesses—and one, too, which 
commands the admiration of the world. 


VOL. LXIII—22. 


As the Tower of London in the days 
of Lancaster and Tudor sovereigns, and 
Whitehall in the reign of the Stuarts, so 
Windsor in the later and present period 
is the representative royal residence of 
England. The palaces of St. James, 
Hampton Court, and Kensington are 
mere royal lodges beside it; and the 
queen’s town residence at Buckingham 
Gate is no more to be compared with it, 
as a worthy palace of the English sov- 
ereign, than the famous Highland home 
of the Sutherlands with the newly built 
country mansion of some wealthy par- 
venu. 

Windsor Castle is the most stately 
existing memorial of the ancient glory 
of England. It has been described time 
and time again, so that it needs no 
description. It is as familiar to English- 
speaking folk the world over as their 
own alphabet. The rude woodcut in the 
thumb-worn spelling-book of our child- 
hood first makes us acquainted with its 
exterior outline; and henceforth our 
interest in it increases as the pages of 
England’s eventful story are unfolded to 
us. It culminates when once we have 
trodden its lofty terraces, slopes, steps, 
and embattled towers; stood on the 
threshold, and gazed in admiration at 
the choir of its beautiful chapel; and 
wandered hither and thither in its grand 
domain of park, forest, and lovely pleas- 
ure-grounds. But our interest never 
ceases nor ever will as long as England 
reverences the traditions of the past, and 
the people take a becoming pride in 
preserving to future generations such 


worthy memorials of her past history. . 


However much men may nowadays differ 
in their political creeds, they are at one 
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in a desire for healthy instruction and 
temperate enjoyment. No palace will 
yield more of each than the castle which 
crowns the hill of royal Windsor. 
Londoners, indeed, are so familiar with 
written descriptions of the castle, that 
few go to see it. Foreigners, Americans, 
and holiday-folk, principally women, are 
its most frequent visitors. And these 
probably make the pilgrimage more 
because the queen chiefly resides there, 
and with a hazy notion that the state 
apartments lead into the private apart- 
ments, ‘‘ where the queen lives, you 
know,’’ than from any real interest in its 
story. Was it not Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
who, taking a party of some four hundred 
members of Parliament to the Tower of 
London, to view certain improvements 
effected there during his chief commis- 
sionership of public works, found that 
not a fifth part of his company had ever 
been within it? We have talked with a 
servant of the queen’s household who 
had never had the curiosity to go over 
Buckingham Palace, though he had 
passed a third of his life there. Simi- 
larly, we make no doubt that there are 
readers of this periodical, who happen 
to reside in London, within easy reach 
of it, who have never been at the pains 
to see Windsor Castle for themselves. 
When first they do look upon it, they 
might fancy some grand fantastic dream 
of the Middle Ages, realized by magic, 
and a castle in which the old kings of 
chivalry held their court. And in point 
of fact, the heart or nucleus is of those 
times. The massive Round Tower, of 
which the eye takes note long before you 
reach its foot—the old-time residence of 
the constable, who once held watch and 
ward over prisoners of state—dates from 
our Saxon line of kings. Need we 
remind the reader of that interesting relic 
of English chivalry, the illustrious Order 
of the Garter, which here took its rise in 
the first half of the fourteenth century, 
and which still at times, in the last part 
of the nineteenth, in the noble hall of 
St. George and the yet more famous 
chapel dedicated to the same patron 
saint, exhibits somewhat of its former 
pageantry? So long as men have in 
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memory such things, so long will the 
castle of Windsor retain its hold on the 
affectionate. remembrance of Englishm 
for it speaks to them of the gallantry of 
their forefathers. A recent American 
writer, in depicting Windsor, has truly 
said: ‘‘The imaginative mind here 
wanders over vast tracts of the past, and 
beholds as in a mirror, in pageants of 
chivalry, the coronations of kings, the 
strifes of sects, the battles of armies, the 
schemes of statesmen, the decay of trans- . 
ient systems, the growth of a rational 
civilization, and the everlasting march of 
thought.’’ 

Interiorly, there is a similarity in all 
palaces. A profusion of gilding and 
more or less of elaborate and handsome 
ornamentation are the common charac- 
teristics of all. We have collections of 
works of art, statuary, busts, vases, and 
tapestries, beautiful furniture and tasteful 
decorations, splendid rooms and stately 
halls, endless corridors and numberless 
passages. There are marble tables and 
costly cabinets, splendid examples of 
inlaid and carved work, magnificent 
golden candelabra and great cut-glass 
chandeliers, satin damasks of all shades 
and colors, wonderfully worked carpets 
and cunningly designed sideboards, hun- 
dreds of chairs, lounges, and sofas in 
beautiful upholstery ; and here and there, 
set about for greater gratification of the 
eye, presents from royal guest to royal 
host, and tributes of victory from con- 
quering commanders to the sovereign 
they serve. 

All these things are to be seen in most 
palaces, and at Windsor Castle, perhaps, 
in greater profusion than elsewhere. 
The privileged visitor who goes there 
will see the crimson drawing-room, the 
green drawing-room, and the white draw- 
ing-room, the dining-room, and many 
other noble apartments reserved to her 
majesty’s private use; and the ordinary 
visitor will be shown the so-called state 
apartments, which are more stately than 
any. Except in respect of size, form, 
and decoration, and of the colors of cat- 
pets, curtains, and tapestries, and the 
fashion of tables and chairs, one apart- 
ment is very much like another, though 
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no palace save Windsor Castle can show 
a Waterloo Chamber and St. George’s 
Hall. 

The principal private apartments over- 
look the sunk or east terrace, where are 
the private pleasure-grounds of the cas- 
tle, tastefully laid out in ornamental 
flower-beds, with a pretty central water- 
basin and fountain, and a spacious 
orangery to the left. This was the 
favorite walk of George III, and here on 
Sunday evenings a military band played 
in the prince consort’s time. The pri- 
vate dining-room of the queen overlooks 
it: a beautiful and spacious room richly 
decorated in white and gold, and con- 
taining some very beautiful cabinet-work, 
with ormolu designs, in the shape of 
sideboards and cabinets, the value of 
which would amount to many thousand 
dollars. On a side-table stands a large 


wine-cooler or punch-bow] in silver gilt, 
by Flaxman, which will contain fourteen 
gallons; the large and finely wrought 
ladle that lies beside it, shell-shaped, with 
a rich ivory and gold handle, being suffi- 
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cient to satisfy at one scoop the thirst of 
a giant. 

In the crimson drawing-room, so called 
from its rich crimson satin damask panels 
and upholstery, are some very fine Sévres 
vases and Florentine cabinets inlaid in 
mosaics. A gilt candelabrum of mag- 
nificent proportions is suspended from 
the centre of the ceiling, with lesser 
lights around. ‘The floor is of polished 
parquetry done by Cubitt in 1854; and 
the doors, solidly carved in wood and 
finely ornamented, are from Carlton 
House, the once famous town-residence 
of the prince regent. The most striking 
of the suites is the green drawing-room, 
upholstered in beautiful grass-green dam- 
ask, with borders wrought in white silk. 
There are several cabinets of Sévres 
china, originally in possession of Louis 
XIV, the value of which no man knows, 
for the service is unique ; and a magnifi- 
cent and finely painted china vase, the 
gift to the queen by the Emperor Nich- 
olas of Russia. Near at hand is one 
wholly of malachite, massive with ormolu 
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CAVALIERS’ ROOM. 


mounts; and about the room are many 
costly works of art, including a grand 


piano, a recent Jubilee gift of the colo- 


nists of Ontario to the queen. Next it, 
as if by way of contrast, stands an 
ancient and well-worn harpsichord. The 
white drawing-room is a smaller apart- 
ment where the queen usually receives 
her ministers. The prevailing decora- 
tions are white and gold. On either 
side of the fireplace are full-length por- 
traits of the queen and prince consort by 
Winterhalter, taken probably some thirty 
years ago. ‘The view from this room is 
one of the finest imaginable, taking in 
the whole country for miles around. 
The queen’s private dining-room is a 
comparatively plainly furnished Gothic 
chamber, the most interesting features of 
which are the portraits of herself and 
members of the royal family that hang 
on the walls. 

The corridors are full of portraits, 
pictures, bronzes, statuary, busts, cab- 
inets, china, carvings, and relics and 
curiosities of every kind and description, 
including a marble bust of someone in 
uniform by Mr. Richard Belt, which 
stands on a table alone as if to invite 


criticism. Enshrined in a crystal reli- 
quary, which rests on a pedestal of exqui- 
site Venetian shell mosaic, is the Bible of 
the heroic Gordon found at Khartoum. 
It lies open—whether by accident or not, 
we cannot say—at the first chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel, and is overrun with 
marginal lines done in blue pencil. 
Some of the objects of art in the cor- 
ridors are the originals of very old 
friends, as, for example, many of the 
pictures by Winterhalter, Hayter, and 
others ; notably the well-known Duke of 
Wellington presenting the birthday gift 
to his baby godson Prince Arthur, on 
the first of May, 1851. ‘There stands 
below this picture a very beautiful burn- 
ished metal casket, by Elkington, with 
panel-portraits in enamel of the queen 
and prince consort, first exhibited on 
that memorable day at the great exhibi- 
tion in Hyde Park. But most beautiful 
and interesting of all are the marble 
statues of the prince—a posthumous like- 
ness, we were told—and queen by 
Theed, standing in the pages’ waiting- 
room: a look of inexpressible tender- 
ness and sadness in the face of each, the 
wife’s uplifted as if taking a lingering 
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sorrowful farewell, one hand resting on 
his shoulder, the other clasping his hand ; 
the husband’s turned toward the wife, 
looking down as if in affectionate solici- 
tude of her well-being during his 
absence, and earnest trustfulness in their 
future reunion. The sculptor has 
depicted the prince in Saxon dress; the 
queen in royal robes and diadem of the 
same period. A sword lies on the ground 
at the prince’s feet, and on a pedestal 
runs the inscription from Goldsmith: 
“Allured to brighter worlds, and led the 
way.”’ 

There are three striking portraits in 
this room, of old and valued friends of 
wife and husband now dead: Sir Thomas 
Biddulph, Privy Purse ; 
Gerald Wellesley, Dean 
of Windsor ; and Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, Dean 
of Westminster. We 
should not pass from 
such reminiscences of the 
prince consort without 
noting the familiar statue 
on the queen’s private 
staircase of the youthful 
Edward VI, _ standing 
with open Bible and 
with finger pointed 
down, musing on one of 
its passages. This was 
placed here, we believe, 
by his command, as an 
object-lesson for the 
royal children, not less 
graceful than loving in 
design. 

‘* When first I entered 
upon my work here,’’ 
remarked the gentleman 
from the lord chamber- 
lain’s office, in whose 
company we saw all these 
treasures, ‘‘one of the 
first things I had to do 
was to make an inven- 
tory of the contents of 
the several rooms. That 
inventory is comprised 
in sixty volumes. ‘The 
photographs that illus- 
trate it increase its 
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bulk somewhat; but this fact will give 
you some notion of what the castle con- 
tains, and of how impossible it is to see 
everything of interest in a visit such as 
yours.’” We needed no sixty volumes of 
inventory to assure us of this. Eyes and 
feet alike begged for rest, and this we 
found for a brief space in the Waterloo 
Chamber, where we sat, if not in solitary 
grandeur, alone in the presence of a 
ghostly company of emperors, kings, 
princes and potentates, statesmen and 
generals. Here, then, was an object- 


lesson for us of vast interest, if only we 
might take our time in studying it, for 
the one story of our boyhood that never 
failed to enlist and keep our attention 
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was the story of the Peninsular War, in 
the collateral naval issues of which our 
own father fought. 

Over the great fireplace, in the post of 
honor, hangs the full-length of George 
III, ruddy-faced, clean-shaven, and gray, 
in the robes of the Garter. On his 
right, George IV, with nut-brown curls 
and lofty brow, looking very magnificent 
and stately, also in the robes of the 
Garter; and on the left, William IV, in 
equally splendid attire. The sailor-king 
looks cheeriest of all and the personifi- 
cation of good-humor. It being a sultry 
day, one wonders how these kings could 
bear the weight of so much magnifi- 
cence; the large gold and blue tassels 
about the waist of each seemed heavy 
enough to weigh a couple of pounds 
avoirdupois, and the white satin and 
velvet robes had the appearance of an 
ample bed-quilt. In striking contrast to 
these, in point of costume, is the por- 
trait of Emperor Alexander I of Russia, 
opposite: a tall, proud, rather hand- 
some, florid-faced man, with light-brown 
hair and slight whiskers, dressed in a 


dark-green uniform with silver epaulettes 


and gray red-striped trousers. A gray 
cloak with red facings and a large cocked 
hat with plumes lie at his side. Next 
the autocrat of all the Russias hangs the 
portrait of Emperor Francis I of Austria, 
in a white and gold uniform, with broad 
black ribbon across the breast, scarlet 
breeches, and high cavalry-boots. In 
appearance, he is old and looks about as 
weak as a king might be. 

Frederick William III, King of Prus- 
sia, a far more determined-looking prince, 
comes next, and near him hangs the 
portrait of Cardinal Consalvi, plenipo- 
tentiary of Pope Pius VII—-whose pict- 
ure is also here—at the Congress of 
Vienna, Wellington, Platoff, and Blucher 
hang over the eastern gallery, old Blucher 
pointing at something or someone, or at 
the French or English or Prussians, 
apparently in a paroxysm of fury, dressed 
in a tight-buttoned military frock-coat 
and—may we be pardoned the reference 
—Gladstone collars. Brunswick’s ill- 
fated chieftain is here in sombre black, 
with traditionary silver skull and cross- 
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bones; and Charles X of France; and 
the effeminate-looking Duc de Richelieu, 
president of the French Council; and 
the more thoughtful-looking Russian 
Chancellor, Count Nesselrode; and Cas. 
tlereagh, Canning, and Liverpool—one 
of the best in the collection; and gal- 
lant Picton, and .the Prince of Orange, 
and the King of the Belgians, and ever 
so many more, including the good- 
natured Duke of York, not, perhaps, too 
favorably known-in that day as com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The story of these portraits has almost 
passed out of memory. In 1814, the 
prince regent (afterward George IV) was 
desirous that the royal personages, the 
statesmen, and military officers who had 
aided in the restoration of the Bourbons 
should sit for their portraits to form 
a commemoration gallery, and that the 
opportunity of their visit to London in 
that year should be taken advantage of 
for this purpose. ‘The commission was 
given to Thomas Lawrence, R.A., who 
soon afterward obtained sittings in Lon- 
don from the Emperor of Russia, the 
King of Prussia, Prince Blucher, and 
Platoff, Hetman of the Cossacks. Then 
came Bonaparte’s flight from Elba, and 
England was again at war. Meanwhile 
Lawrence had so far succeeded in the 
prince’s commission that he was knighted 
and appointed court painter. The crown- 
ing victory of Waterloo extended the 
original project. Wellington and _ his 
principal generals sat to the painter, and 
later the allied sovereigns and principal 
ministers and councilors assembled at 
the Congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Vienna. He went further afield and at 
Rome painted Cardinal Consalvi and the 
Pope, which portraits are considered two 
of the best of the series. 

Everywhere Lawrence was _ received 
with unusual honors, and presents were 
showered upon him by kings, princes, 
and governors. He tells us how the 
Emperor of Russia condescended to put 
his pegs into his easel and to help him to 
lift the portrait on to it, and compared 
this with the well-known incident of 
Charles V stooping to pick up Raphael’s 
pencil. One year’s labors on these por- 
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traits brought to him, it is said, more 
than twenty thousand pounds, at that 
date an exceptionally large sum. He 
worked exceedingly hard for some years 
in order to complete the series, and 
undermined his constitution. While 
making great exertions to finish the por- 
trait of Canning, he was seized with ill- 
ness which ended his life. Nineteen of 
the pictures in the Waterloo Chamber 
were wholly painted by Lawrence, and 
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nine from drawings originally made by 
him. The medal and chain of gold 
which the president of the Royal Acad- 
emy wears on great occasions were the 
gift of George IV to Sir Thomas Law- 
rence on his election as president in rec- 
Ognition of the fulfillment of this com- 
mission. He was paid a thousand pounds 
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for traveling expenses, and his usual 
terms for the several portraits. 
Everyone has heard of St. George’s 
Hall ; many people have seen it. It is 
the great state banqueting-room of the 
castle, and, with the exception of West- 
minster Hall, is the most striking of all 
such places—in England, at least. When 
we entered it, the long table still stood 
in the centre, at which but recently had 
been entertained upward of a hundred 
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guests of the queen, including 
two kings, six heirs-apparent, 
some fifty princes of lesser 
degree, and their wives and 
daughters, and a number of 
other more or less illustrious personages. 
The queen herself presided. The lord 
steward on such occasions occupies a seat 
at one end of the table, and the lord 
chamberlain at the other. This banquet, 
splendid as it was, was not, however, in 
what is known as full state. On these. 
grander occasions, the buffets at top and 
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bottom of the hall are laden with a mass 
of gold and jeweled plate, including many 
presents, the value of which is estimated 
at something not far short of ten million 
dollars. ‘It is a marvelous fine sight,’’ 
remarked our informant, ‘‘ when the hall 
is lighted up.’’ As intimately associated 
with the Order of the Garter, the hall 
is hung with the flags of the first twenty- 
six knights and decorated with the arms 
of those subsequently created. The vast 
apartment is brilliantly lighted by clusters 
of lamps affixed to the walls. The table 
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The ordinary ‘‘ command dinners’? of 
the queen are given in the dining-room 
fronting the terrace, and are—exclusive 
of members of the royal family in resj- 
dence—ordinarily restricted to one or 
two special guests, in addition to perhaps 
one or two of the ministers and members 
of the household. There is: no state 
ceremony. Her majesty’s guests assem- 
ble in an ante-room. The queen being 
announced, she passes round and says a 
word of kindly recognition to each, and 
then her guests follow her in to dinner. 











is draped with white damask and adorned 
with the royal dinner-service and neatly 
chased golden candelabra, interspersed 
with mirrors and epergnes filled with the 
rarest flowers from the conservatories. 
The chairs are in white and gold, uphol- 
stered in crimson. ‘The coup d’cil is 
singularly striking, the splendor of the 
scene being heightened by the scarlet 
and blue and gold state liveries of the 
pages and footmen who wait on the guests. 
A military band plays during dinner in the 
east gallery. 
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THE FISHING-TEMPLE, 


There are many parts of the castle in 
use as residences by members of the 
household, and others which are replete 
with interest, as, for example, the Nor- 
man Tower, in occupation of the Privy 
Purse, in which are some curious old 
rooms with chiseled writings on the mass- 
ive walls, done by state prisoners chiefly 
—if we recollect aright—of the period 
of the Stuarts, brought to light by Lady 
Ponsonby ; and the Winchester ‘Tower, 
with its famous exterior inscription 
‘‘Hoc fecit Wykeham,’’ once the resi- 
dence of Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, under 
whose supervision, in George IV’s reign, 
the castle was largely restored ; and the 
Round Tower, where were confined King 
John of France, King David of Scot- 
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land, Queen Philippa, the Earl of Surrey, 
and other prisoners of state; the Curfew 
Tower, the oldest part of the castle, now 
restored ; and the steward’s room below 
the private apartments, with its low 
arched roof of the period, we believe, of 
Edward III. 

Among interesting memorials of the 
past at Windsor Castle, which all may 
see, are those relating to John, first Duke 
of Marlborough, and Arthur, first Duke 
of Wellington, two of the greatest mili- 
tary commanders of any period of his- 
tory. Their busts, in marble, stand in 
the alcove of the Guard Chamber, and 
may be the more easily recognized by 
the small silken gold-fringed standards 
suspended above them. The banner of 
Marlborough and the banner of Welling- 
ton typify the conquerors in two of the 
decisive battles of the world—Blenheim 
and Waterloo—the first fought on the 
13th of August, 1704, the second on the 
18th of June, 1815. On the anniversary 
of each, the sovereign receives, at the 
hands of the reigning dukes, a renewal 
of these banners, 
which display the na- 
tional colors and 
golden lily of France. 

Time may come 
when we shall place 
such things out of sight 
as hardly conducive 
to the brotherhood of 
man. Senator Sum- 
ner, years ago, made 
a gallant effort to re- 
move the battle-flags 
of the civil war from 
the State House of 
Massachusetts, because 
they tended, as he 
thought, to perpetuate 
animosities which 
might well be forgot- 
ten. There is one Eng- 
lish flag which still, we 
believe, hangs in the 
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French flags are suspended in the mili- 
tary invalids’ hospital at Chelsea. It 
would be well, however, if we might get 
rid of such trophies save those which 
serve to perpetuate heroism in action. 
When Napoleon I was at the height of 
his fame, three thousand flags taken in 
battle, including several English, were 
hung in the chapel of the Invalides ; 
but Joseph Buonaparte, so’ it is said, 
commanded them to be burned on the 
eve of the entrance of the allies into 
Paris, March 31st, 1814. This was an 
example not to be forgotten. It can be 
no more pleasant for French visitors to 
England to see the emblems of their coun- 
try hanging in public places as memorials 
of French humiliation, than for English 
visitors to see in Paris an English flag 
perpetuating the defeat of a body of 
Englishmen. 

It is not permitted everyone to pene- 
trate the seclusion of the queen’s private 
garden and fishing-temple at Virginia 
Water. The inquisitive stranger might 
possibly contrive to dodge the outposts, 
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H6tel des Invalides at Paris 





—we fancy we have seen 
more than one, but Murray 
Says one and seems to hint that it can- 
not have seen much service—and several 
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but the main-guard will take good care 
he does not get within the garden’s outer 
gate. To ‘stand clear and let go’’ 
will be the inquisitive stranger’s work of 
a moment, if Captain Welch sights him 
from the cottage. Not that the late 
staff-captain of the royal yacht is an 
austere man beyond most men; on the 
contrary, he is like all sailors, unusually 
friendly and hospitable. But he has his 
"commands, and he is the very person to 
see them obeyed. With the proper pass- 
port in hand, the stranger’s reception is 
the reception that most of us have prob- 
ably met with at some time or other from 
officers of the royal navy—cordial and 
pleasant. But neither the suavest apology 
nor the sweetest and most beseeching 
appeal will stand in stead of the sign 
manual of the Privy Purse or other 


appointed representative of royalty. 
‘‘Her majesty has been graciously 
pleased (so runs the ranger’s notice at 
Virginia Water) to allow the public to 
walk along the south and east banks.’’ 
But the grounds to the north and west, 
which slope to the waterside, are reserved 


to her own private use. It is on the 
west bank the fishing-temple stands, on 
the edge of a pretty garden, approached 
by a bridge from the walk which skirts 
the lawn of Captain Welch’s house. 
After forty years’ service, being permit- 
ted by the queen to retire from the 
navy, he was appointed to the charge 
of Virginia Water, and truly no more 
delightful charge ever fell to the lot of 
naval officer. From the breezy bridge 
of the royal yacht to the sunny shelter 
of the cottage is but the passage from 
a paradise on the seas to a paradise on 
land. To be laid up ‘‘in ordinary ’”’ at 
the cottage is to be laid up in clover so 
sweet that not all the fairies of the ‘‘ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’’ could desire 
a sweeter resting-place. 

The fishing-temple is a reminiscence 
of George IV. It is not the self-same 
house of his erecting, but in part it is. 
The middle room and roof are in the 
Swiss chalet style; the wings, or outer 
rooms, formed parts of the old pagoda. 
No one who looks at the structure could 
discern which is the old and which the 
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new—nor, indeed, does it much matter, 
The original little golden bells which 
decorated George IV’s celestial retreat 
hang over an alcove of the dining-room, 
but the dragons are gone. For the rest, 
the simple furniture and bamboo chairs 
may be of to-day, or they. may be of 
some other day. The fishing-temple 
answers every purpose for which it was 
built—a summer resting-place for royalty 
when royalty visits, which is seldom 
now, one of the most beautiful of its 
Windsor domains, Virginia Water. The 
wooden balconies still overhang the 
water, but no one fishes from them now. 
It is doubtful whether his majesty George 
IV ever did so. This, we are inclined 
to think, is one of those little myths 
which guide-books copy the one from 
the other, like that oft-repeated fable 
about firing a salute from ‘the small 
frigate, the Una, which the Prince of 
Wales used during his visit to America.”’ 
There is no small frigate on Virginia 
Water, and the Una is simply a blue- 
painted sailing-hoat, capable of carrying 
as many guns as a child’s: perambulator. 

We lately came across a well-written 
collection of sketches by an American 
writer of note, who evidently has been 
dipping into English << pictorial guides.’’ 
He says: ‘‘ Virginia Water is so deep 
and breezy that a full-rigged ship-of-war 
can navigate its wind-swept curling bil- 
lows.’’ ‘‘ Wind-swept curling billows” 
is good; but ‘‘navigate’’ is_ better. 
Captain Welch has pluck enough for 
anything, and possibly he might essay to 
navigate a full-rigged ship-of-war from 
the Wheatsheaf to the temple, but it 
would have to be flat-bottomed ; though, 
by the way, in parts, the lake is pretty 
deep. The model frigate which the 
sailor-king launched amid the hurrahs of 
the scholars of Eton is no longer at hand 
to experiment with. Like her more 
famous fighting contemporaries, she has 
long since been broken up, and the wind- 
swept billows of Virginia Water lash her 
bulwarks no more. 

Her majesty’s navy in this part of her 
dominions is represented by some half- 
dozen pleasure-boats, which, with two 
exceptions, are in dock. The state barge 
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of the queen is a splendid work of art— 
a sort of large and sumptuous Thames 
wherry, ali white and gold and green. 
At the stern is a canopy supported by 
golden dolphins and elaborate brass-work 
ornamentation, the interior upholstered 
in rich green satin. If the ‘ billows” 
of the lake should ever happen to break 
over the gunwale of this light and grace- 
ful craft, they would make but sorry 
sight of the pretty curtains, though we 
may trust the barometer in Captain 
Welch’s hall to give fair warning of the 
gale, in face of which it would not, of 
course, be prudent to put to sea. A 
curling snake in finely wrought brass 
serves as tiller to the rudder, which is 
sufficiently broad to ‘‘ keep her head to 
it’’ in case of need. 

Over the water, opposite the lawn, 
stands a solitary oak, old and somewhat 
shattered, maybe a relic of the ranger- 
ship—or was he not owner of the whole 
domain hereabout ?—of Cumberland of 
Culloden. Its storm-worn under-branches 
droop over the lake, and in time past 
doubtless afforded a pleasant leafy retreat 
from the sun’s rays. Here it was that 
George IV used to fish. ‘This was his 
favorite place of summer pilgrimage, and 
the oak has come to be known as George 
the Fourth’s Oak. No court gossip- 
monger, as far as we know, ever pene- 
trated the seclusion of that little plot of 
ground over against the cottage. Gre- 
ville, of the Memoirs, did once manage 
to dodge the lodge-keeper and get into 
the garden, when he saw the gimcrack 
pagoda and Tippoo Sahib’s tent, and the 
band-boat and Chinese junk, and the 
rest; but he never saw George IV seated 
under the oak, angling for roach, with 
Bachelor at hand to bait the hook! 
There was living some forty years ago 
an old and trusted retainer of the court, 
who knew all about the fish that lay on 
that side the lake, and the illustrious 
fisherman who caught them; but what 
he knew he very properly kept to himself, 
so that the world was not enriched by 
further gossip concerning George IV. 
In his day, no carriage was permitted to 
approach Virginia Water. The paths 
were all strictly guarded on either side, 
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and if the king’s outposts caught sight 
of an intruder, the intruder, no matter 
what his rank, was warned away. Pike, 
roach, and perch are the fish that inhabit 
these waters, doubtless with many a 
portly golden carp fit for an abbot’s 
table. That the pike grow to lusty pro- 
portions we have seen with our own eyes. 
There is a splendid specimen of one 
stuffed and varnished, with a roach of 
fair size in his jaws, lying under a glass 
case on a side-table of the dining-room 
of the fishing-temple, which was caught 
by one of the Prince of Wales’s sons. 
Virginia Water is over a century old, 
if one may apply the expression to a 
sheet of water which is neither made, 
born, nor grown. When Cumberland, 
the duke, came back from Culloden, he 
turned his attention to landscape-garden- 
ing. He turned his sword, as it were, 
into a pruning-hook. It was then all the 
fashion to plant gardens on a grand scale 
in imitation of nature ; and Paul Sandby 
aided his highness with his advice. 
There is an old print by Sandby hanging 
in the hall of the Wheatsheaf Hotel, 
showing the north side of ‘‘ the Virginia 
River.’’ ‘Tradition says the place was 
nothing better than a swamp when Cum- 
berland, who got it in reward of his 
services against the Pretender, took it in 
hand. He employed his supernumeraries 
of the Scottish campaign in clearing and 
deepening it, and forming the surround- 
ing plantations—Wolf’s regiment among 
the number. Forty years passed before 
the whole was finished, and then Cul- 
loden Cumberland was dead, and Henry 
Frederick reigned duke in his stead. At 
his death, George III came into posses- 
sion, and in turn his son and successor, 
and, later, William IV. It was the 
sailor-king who first opened Virginia 
Water to the public. Good-natured as 
he was, he never did a more generous or 
kindly thing. Who or what suggested 
it, or whether the privilege was sponta- 
neously conferred, history has not 
recorded. Let William IV have full 
credit of the considerate act. The king 
launched his frigate and fired the toy 
cannons on royal birthdays, and the 
people looked on and applauded. We 
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do not know that the king was any the 
worse for joining in these harmless 
junketings, any more than that George, 
his elder brother, was any worse a prince 
for occupying himself with angling. 
Downright Roebuck declared that in so 
doing he rendered the best service to his 
people. If that were the case, then the 
roach-fishing under the oak-tree was not 
.so unprofitable a pastime as cynics and 
memoir-writers would have us believe. 
Since the accession of Victoria, the 
castle of Windsor has been less contin- 
uously the royal residence than during 
former reigns. The queen’s homes are 
really in Scotland and on the Isle of 
Wight, the latter being her favorite. 
As asummer residence, Osborne House 
‘is an ideal home—an ideal home, that is 
to say, for a queen and empress. The 
best general view of it is to be had sea- 
ward from the Solent as the steamer 
makes her way from Ryde to Cowes, or 
crosses from Stokes Bay on the Ports- 
mouth side. From Cowes itself, noth- 


ing of the mansion is to be seen. It 
stands on the hill-top, the wooded slopes 


of which shut out the view from the 
wayfarer taking passage by the steam- 
launch which serves as a ferry between 
West and East Cowes. The estuary of 
the Medina, the little river which winds 
southward to Newport, and which has 
to be crossed in order to reach Osborne, 
presents one of the prettiest pieces of 
seascape to be imagined. On the east 
side stand the picturesque cottage-dwell- 
ings of the coast-guard; and dwarf 
houses, stores, and inns fringe the water- 
side, to which the green trees on the 
hilly woodland above form a charming 
background; on the west, low-lying 
quays and houses reach round from the 
main street to a pretty promenade which 
is lapped in sunny days by the placid 
waters of the Solent. At high tide, the 
back doors of the shops and the terrace- 
steps are within a foot or two of the 
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water, so that the daintiest lady may 
step from her house into her boat with- 
out soiling a shoe. Here and there, 
green fields and lawns slope to the water- 
edge, and the overhanging branches of 
trees which dip into the sea provide 
a welcome shelter to picnic-parties from 
the fierce rays of the summer sun. 

In the early days of August, this little 
bay is the usual rendezvous of the yacht 
squadron of England. It is crowded 
with fairy craft of every class and build, 
from the lightest-built blue-and-gold- 
painted launch to the staunchest steam- 
yacht, well manned and well equipped 
for an ocean voyage. Schooner-yachts, 
cutter-yachts, yawls, and every other 
craft in which English gentlemen love 
to cruise from port to port along the 
coast-line in the long days of summer, 
are to be seen at anchor in the Medina 
estuary when the queen goes down to 
Osborne—as she usually does for a brief 
period—in August. Hardly a first-class 
yacht sails from this country but she 
makes for Cowes in the regatta week; 
and for liveliness and gayety, no such 
scene as the little town then presents is 
to be seen out of England. 

The queen’s liking for this particular 
part of the island dates from her girlish 
days, when, as Princess Victoria, she 
lived for a time at Norris Castle with 
her mother, the Duchess of Kent. This 
is a picturesque embattled edifice in the 
old baronial style, which commands a 
view that even Osborne cannot rival. 
From it may be seen Portsmouth, with” 
its fortifications, barracks, and shipping, 
the wooded coast-line of the island, from 
Old Castle Point to Nettlestone Head- 
land, beyond Ryde; Southampton town 
and water, the New Forest in the back- 
ground, and Calshot Castle, so called, 
standing on the extreme point of a long 
bank of shingle marking ‘the separation 
between the Solent and Southampton 
River. 
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and cut a little corn for the pigs, 

if you don’t mind,’’ said Clark 
Wayland to his wife, on the road home 
from a little Nebraska town, one even- 
ing late in the summer. ‘‘It won’t be 
much farther and will save my going 
after some. It is night now and going 
to be dark, for the moon rises late.’’ 

‘‘Tt doesn’t make any difference to 
me,’’ his wife replied, in a fretful tone. 
‘‘A sod shanty isn’t so luxuriously invit- 
ing that anyone need hurry to get to it.’’ 

‘¢No, ,but a sod shanty is better than 
none. I have no doubt but that we are 
far happier in our humble home than 
many a couple in a mansion.”’ 

‘Tt may suit you, but it doesn’t me. 
I hope my days will be short, if I must 
spend them all as we are now living.’’ 

‘¢ You will not, Hattie,’’ replied Clark, 
cheerfully. ‘‘I intended to build, this 


| *: drive round by the rented field 


year, if the crops had been good; as it 


is, we must study economy in our pres- 
ent accommodations.”’ 

‘¢It will take deeper study than I am 
capable of, to exercise any more econ- 
omy than I have during the past three 
years,’’ said Hattie, in the same com- 
plaining voice. 

‘‘T know you’ve done well, and you 
will have your reward someday.’’ 

‘*T don’t see any prospect! It has 
been nothing but work and save, work 
and save, ever since we came here ; and 
what have we to show for it? Less this 
year than ever! I can’t imagine why 
you ever brought me to such a place.”’ 

‘‘Hattie,’’ replied Clark, gravely, 
‘you know I would not have brought 
you here against your will! We both 
thought we could make a home in a new 
country more easily than to buy one in 
the East, and I think we have done well. 
In two years, we will own a good farm, 
well improved and free from debt. We 
are getting a nice lot of stock, but it 
can’t be sold now—hardly given away, 
with feed as scarce as it is. Nobody 


calculated on this failure, and it will 
necessarily bring privation ; but we can 
get along as well as our neighbors.’’ 

‘* How will anyone get along? I tell 
you, there will be worse than privation 
—there will be starvation, before the 
winter comes and goes.’’ 

‘*Oh, no, wife; not so bad as that. 
You have a terrible attack of the blues! 
We will drive over to South Branch 
to preaching to-morrow, and stop at 
Ferguson’s for dinner. Maybe the 
change will cheer you up.”’ 

‘“‘T have nothing fit to 
church.”’ 

‘‘Why, dress up, my dear,’’ said 
Clark, in a bantering tone; ‘‘ put on 
your wedding-gown! It is as pretty as 
it was the day you first wore it.”’ 

‘‘And as much out of style as if it 
dated back to the ark,’’ Hattie declared. 

‘‘The people out here never notice 
style,’’ urged Clark. 

‘“‘T think even the people out here 
would notice the incongruity of a gray 
silk dress with a gingham sunbonnet and 
calf-skin shoes with holes in the toes,’’ 
said Hattie, sarcastically. 

‘« Perhaps they might,’’ laughed Clark ; 
‘‘but I'll take off some of the pigs next 
week, and you shall have new shoes, and 
a hat too, if you want it. We will stay 
at home to-morrow, and you can read 
that new book Aunt Lib sent—I would 
rather hear you read than go, anyway.’’ _ 

Hattie’s petulant moods could rarely 
withstand Clark’s invariable good-nature, 
but it only seemed to exasperate her 
now; she kept silence, however, until 
they reached the corn-field. 

‘*Can you hold the baby and the 
reins too?’’ asked Clark, as he sprang 
from the wagon, corn-cutter in hand. 

‘*These old horses couldn’t run away 
if they tried,’’ said Hattie, as she care- 
lessly took the reins. ‘‘ They are only 
skin and bones now, and there will be 
less of them by spring, to judge from 
the appearance of this corn-field.’’ 
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‘*No, I don’t suppose they would 
think of such a thing as running,’’ 
replied Clark. ‘‘ They are lean, it’s a 
fact; but they have done lots of hard 
work this summer.”’ 

‘“‘And what good has it done? We 
have no wheat, no oats, no corn.’’ 

‘‘It is discouraging, I'll admit; but 
be thankful for small favors—I will have 
plenty of fodder.’’ 

‘‘So will I have plenty of cabbage- 
stumps and cucumber and tomato vines ; 
but that will not fill the cans nor-the 
pickle-tub nor the kraut-barrel, and just 
think of the time I have spent in that 
garden !’’ 

‘¢T know; you’ve worked too hard, 
Hattie. You shall not do it again,’’ 
said Clark, earnestly. 

**T wouldn’t care, if it amounted to 
anything ; but, after working like a slave 
all summer, I haven’t a thing of any 
value whatever—not a thing.”’’ 

‘‘ Yes, you have,’’ said Clark, laugh- 
ingly. 

‘¢ Tell me what,won’t you ?’’ demanded 
Hattie, nettled by her husband’s per- 
sistent effort to make light of their mis- 
fortune. 

*‘You have me and the _ babies,’’ 
replied Clark, as he threw an armful 
of corn into the wagon. 

Not until he was among the corn- 
stalks again did she answer, in a bitter 
measured tone: 

‘¢ Well, I wish I hadn’t either.’’ 

That was too much even for Clark’s 
good-nature, and he said sternly : 

‘Hattie, stop! You don’t mean 
that.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, I do,’’ she retorted. ‘‘ The 
children are only a trouble and an 
expense, when we are not able to pro- 
vide for ourselves! And if it were not 
for you, I would be back in the school- 
room, where I could earn more in a 
month than I expect to see here in a 
year.’’ 

The corn-cutter failed to descend, and 
Clark took a few steps toward the wagon ; 
but there was more grief than anger in 
his voice as he said : 

‘¢ You are not yourself to-night, Hat- 
tie; you are tired! I ought not—’’ 
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His self-condemning sentence was 
never finished. The distant howl of a 
coyote received an almost instantaneous 
reply from a dozen throats in the edge 
of the corn, not ten rods away. 

For those who have lived on the 
Western prairies, that blood-curdling 
yell needs no description. For those 
who have never heard it, I will attempt 
none; I could not do it justice. The 
shrieking laughter of demoniac fiends 
would fall short of the reality. 

The frightened horses were off like 
deer. Clark Wayland sprang forward, 
only to be knocked down by his wife as 
she was thrown violently from the wagon, 
He was on his feet in an instant ; but it 
was too late to stop the horses,,that were 
leaving the scene in a manner that belied 
Mrs. Wayland’s uncomplimentary epi- 
thet. He followed for a few rods, but 
was recalled by the shriek of pain with 
which his wife sank .to the ground when 
she attempted to rise. 

«‘Are you hurt, Hattie ?’’ he cried. 

‘“‘Oh, my foot!’’ she gasped. “I 
can’t step on it. But never mind me— 
save the children !’’ 

‘¢ But I can’t leave you here alone 

‘* You must! Go quick—the children 
may be killed !’’ 

Thus urged, Clark hurriedly pulled off 
his coat and put it under his wife’s head. 

‘“«Can you ever forgive my wicked 
speech ?’’ she moaned, as he bent over 
her. 

‘¢ When I find the children safe,’’ he 
answered, as he disappeared in the gath- 
ering darkness. 

Hattie soon lost the sound of his foot- 
steps, but she could still hear the rattle 
of the wagon as the horses dashed aim- 
lessly on over the almost trackless prairie, 
cut here and there by canyons and gul- 
lies worn by the rains of centuries. The 
horses had started in an opposite direc- 
tion from home, and every minute the 
sound came fainter and fainter to the 
ears of the poor suffering mother, who 
prayed again and again: ‘‘ God be mer- 
ciful, and give me back my children.” 

Clark Wayland loved his wife dearly ; 
and, if he had realized the agony, both 
mental and physical, which she would 


? 
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endure, he would ‘not have added that 
parting blow; but he felt that she 
deserved it. His children were as dear to 
him as life itself, and where were they 
now? Perhaps thrown out on the prairie, 
dead or wounded, or crushed beneath 
the wheels, or bruised and bleeding still 
in the wagon, while the maddened horses 
plunged frantically on. 

At last, the suspense became unbear- 
able to the lonely prostrate watcher, to 
whose excited imagination every sound 
became the wail of a dying child; and, 
scarcely knowing what she did, she 
sprang to her feet to go to the rescue. 
It was a mercy she did so; for uncon- 
sciousness came to her relief, and for a 
time she ceased to suffer. 

The next sound she heard was the 
rumble of a wagon and the ring of voices 
drawing near. Her husband, with a 
lantern, was soon bending over her. 
Her eyes mutely asked the question her 
lips could not. 

‘¢Burnie is safe,’’ he said, ‘‘ but we 
have not found the baby. The horses 


circled and struck the town-road below 


The family were alarmed 
by the unusual noise and _ Burnie’s 
screams, and stopped the team. Mr. 
and Mrs. Green are here. Henry has 
gone for help, and I trust we will soon 
find the baby safe and sound; but the 
first thing is to get you home.’’ 

The two men lifted the injured woman 
gently into the wagon, where Mrs. Green 
was holding little Burnie, still sobbing 
in terror. The poor woman suffered too 
much, in the mile she had to drive, to 
think connectedly ; but, when she was 
in bed and Mrs. Green had bathed the 
injured foot and made her as comfort- 
able as possible, the mental agony all 
came back. 

‘‘When mamma was throwed out,’’ 
said four-year-old Burnie, at last calm 
enough to talk, ‘‘ the baby fell right into 
my arms, and I hung onto her just as 
tight until the wagon took a big jump 
and I fell off the seat, and then I lost 
little sister.’’ The sobs broke forth 
afresh, for ‘‘ little sister ’’ was the idol of 
his childish heart. But when or where 
he lost her, he could give no idea. 


Mr. Green’s. 
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‘*T followed the team as near as I 
could,’’ said Clark. ‘I should think 
I would have heard her cry.’’ 

‘¢Oh, she may be killed !’’ cried Hat- 
tie, ‘‘or—’’ A heart-rending groan 
ended the sentence. The same thought . 
came to both, and neither dared to speak 
it. The coyotes! 

The prairies were infested with the 
voracious little brutes. Poultry, pigs, 
and even young calves fell easy victims. 
What chance would there be for the life 
of a helpless babe among the ravenous 
prowlers that so often made night hide- 
ous with their howls? 

The two men hastily and silently 
mounted the horses and galloped away. 
A half-dozen neighbors were soon aiding 
in the search, and the ground was trav- 
ersed again and again. Dogs were called 
out; guns were fired. An hour passed ; 
another and yet another drew to a close, 
and still the search was unsuccessful. 

More than once had the dusky forms 
of prowling coyotes been discerned, 
scurrying along in the darkness; and 
not a doubt of the child’s fate remained 
in the minds of the searchers, save in 
that of the half-distracted father, who 
still hoped against hope. Every manly 
heart beat in sympathy with his sorrow, 
and not one would desert his post so 
long as his presence could keep that 
spark of hope alive. 

Those hours seemed days to the help- 
less mother, who could only wait and 
watch until her brain seemed almost 
paralyzed. If she could only have aided 
in the search or even moved about the - 
room, she could have borne the suspense 
better ; but she could only lie and think 
of her wicked wish and its horrible ful- 
fillment. When she closed her eyes, she 
could see her darling baby’s mangled 
remains and hear the snarls of the infu- 
riated beasts as they fought over their 
prey. 

At eleven o’clock, Clark Wayland 
returned to the house. 

‘‘Nothing yet,’’ he said, as his wife 
glanced up at sound of the familiar foot- 
step; ‘‘ but I cannot give it up.’ 

‘*Oh, Clark,’? she moaned, ‘I did 
not mean it—you know I did not mean 
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it! Surely I have been punished 
enough !’’ 

Clark could not resist the pleading of 
those tearless eyes, and he bent and kissed 
the pale face tenderly. 

‘‘God grant your punishment may be 
no greater,’’ he said. ‘‘I am going to 
try Burnie once more.”’ 

And when he had roused the little 
fellow, who was sleeping by his mother’s 
side, he said: 

‘‘ Try to remember, Burnie! Can’t 
you tell me something? Were you going 
up-hill or down-hill or on smooth ground, 
when you lost little sister ?’’ 

‘‘We jumped over a big ditch, and 
there were lots of little trees,’’ drawled 
the sleepy child. 

‘‘The willow- patch, Clark! The 
willows !’’ cried Hattie, hope rising in 
her heart for an instant; but it sank as 
she added in a hoarse whisper: ‘‘And 
the coyotes’ den !”’ 

‘¢T never thought of the horses going 
so far. up the canyon,’’ said Clark; but 


it was only seconds until he was again 
on his horse and galloping away like the 


wind. 

The waning moon was just peeping 
above the horizon as he neared the can- 
yon, and, while he descended the western 
slope, its rays preceded him, penetrating 
the gloom and filling his heart with hope 
once more. 

He neared the clump of willows. It 
was still shrouded in darkness ; but, just 
as he sprang from his horse, light shone 
upon the spot, clearly revealing to his 
anxious gaze the object of his search 
swaying to and fro on the low branches 
of the matted willows, as gently as a 
child is rocked in its mother’s arms. 

He dropped on his knees to assure 
himself of his baby’s safety, and then 
he glanced at the deep dark holes in the 
jagged walls around him and shuddered 
as he thought: ‘*‘ What can have saved 
my child ?’’ 

Had the unwonted noise and com- 
motion made the bold marauders wary? 
Or had they regarded the helpless atom 
of humanity as a bait placed there to 
ensnare them? 
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With a heart full of thankfulnegs, 
Clark Wayland rose to his feet. Then © 
three pistol-shots in quick succession 
rang sharp and clear on the silent air, 
The child, roused from its peaceful slum- 
ber, began to cry ; but the motion of the 
horse, as they hastened homeward, soon 
lulled it back to sleep. 

Hattie’s ear caught the distant signal, 
She knew that he had found the child, 
but how? She seemed only half con- 
scious ; but for the occasional moving of 
her lips and convulsive clutching of her 
hands, one would have said she slept. 

Most of the men, nearer the house 
than Clark, were there before him; the 
doctor arrived among the rest. 

‘¢ Better not disturb her,’’ he said. 
‘<1 will wait until the suspense is ended.” 

The door soon opened, and the father 
entered with his precious burden. He 
threw its wraps aside and laid the little 
one beside its mother. The silence was 
unbroken, save by the ticking of the 
clock against the sod wall and the stifled 
sob of sympathetic Mrs. Green. There 
was not a dry eye beneath that humble 
roof as Hattie Wayland’s arms closed 
about her child, and then for the first 
time her tears fell thick and fast. 

‘« Now for the injured foot,’’ said the - 
doctor at last, in a voice he tried hard 
to make sound natural. 

An examination revealed a compli- 
cated fracture of some of the small bones, 
causing a serious and painful injury. 

Clark told the men -how he had found 
the child, and then all returned to their 
respective homes and loved ones. _More 
than one little heart wondered, that 
night, why it was awakened by its father’s © 
kisses and rocked to sleep again in its | © 
father’s arms, while the waiting mother 
listened to the night’s experience. 

It required more rigid economy than 
ever, to meet the necessary expenses 
which were incurred in the weeks that | 
elapsed before Hattie Wayland could ~ 
walk around once more; but not a com-" 
plaining word ever passed her lips. In 
those terrible hours, she had learned that 
she did possess treasures of far greater 
value than grain or gold. 
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yourself while I am away, and 
don’t do anything remarkable.’’ 

This last was said with a rather dubious 
expression of countenance, as Mr. War- 
rington stood in considerable fear of his 
impulsive daughter’s startling exploits. 

‘¢What shall I do with your letters, 
papa ?”’ 

‘‘You may read and answer any that 
come to the house,’’ was the reply ;, and 
he smiled as he reflected that all his mail- 
matter went to his office, therefore his 
apparently generous permission’ could 
lead to no harm. 
again in a few days; by-bye,’’ and he 
hurried to catch a car, little guessing all 
that was to come from his careless words. 

A day or two after her father’s depart- 
ure, the servant brought up a letter to 
Madge just as she was putting on her 
hat, preparatory to going out. . 

‘‘A letter for papa,’’ said the young 


(youre Madge; take care of 


girl to herself, as she glanced at the 
superscription and hastily tore it open. 

It was written in a trembling hand and 
ran thus : 

‘Dear Sir: I am sick and in a hos- 
pital, a beastly place where they treat 


me horribly. For humanity’s sake, do 
come and take me away. 

Respectfully, Norwoop GLapson,”’ 
Then followed the date and address. 
After reading this epistle, Madge sat 

down to think. She remembered Mr. 
Gladson well, although she had not seen 
him since she was a little child; he,was 
an elderly gentleman then, with gray 
hair, and he used to take her on his knee 
and give her sugar-plems. 

‘To think of the poor dear old gen- 
tleman being thrown upon strangers in 
that style!’’ Madge reflected. <‘‘If 
papa were here, he would go and take 
him out of that wretched place and see 
him comfortably established elsewhere ; 
and as papa told me to answer all his 

rs, of course I must do just as he 

would do.’’ 
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<¢ But I shall be home > 


She accordingly went to the hospital 
indicated, in quest of the invalid. 
Arrived at the door, she requested to be 
shown to Mr. Gladson’s bedside, and 
thither she was accordingly taken. But 
the first glance at the occupant of the 
bed startled her; instead of the gray 
locks she remembered so distinctly, there 
was a luxuriant growth of glossy brown 
hair! Evidently she was in the presence 
of a young man, a perfect stranger to 
her. With an embarrassed little scream, 
she sprang toward the door; then she 
turned to explain: 

‘«T beg your pardon for intruding, but 
there has been a mistake. I came to see 
Mr. Gladson; he wrote to papa that he 
was here.”’ 

‘‘Tam Mr. Gladson,’’ came from the 
owner of the objectionable brown hair. 
‘« Please don’t go away.’’ 

Never before, during his sojourn in 
the hospital, had so bright a vision 
flashed upon him, and he was not willing 
to resign it without an effort. 

‘¢ But you are not the Mr. Gladson I 
am looking for,’’ stammered Madge. ‘I 
want Mr. Norwood Gladson.”’ 

«« My name is Norwood Gladson.’’ 

‘¢ But—but—”’ continued the young 
lady, ‘‘ you are not the right Mr. Glad- 
son; my Mr. Gladson is an old gentle- 
man with gray hair.’’ 

A light seemed suddenly to dawn upon 
the invalid. ‘‘ He was my father !’’ he 
exclaimed ; ‘‘ he died several years ago. 
But pray don’t leave me in this awful 
place, just because my hair is brown; 
only take me away, and I’]l have it dyed 
any color you like.’’ 

Madge turned laughingly to the bed- 
side of the sick man. 

«¢ What do they do to you,’’ she asked, 
‘« that is so dreadful ?”’ 

‘¢ They don’t do anything,’’ was the 
reply ; ‘‘ that is what I complain of. A 
sour-looking nurse comes/once in a while 
and ‘pours some medicine down my throat 
or brings me some burnt gruel, and I 
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have nothing to cheer me from morning 
until night. I shall die if I’m left.’’ 

‘« How did you get to this place ?’’ 

‘¢T came from Washington to attend 
to some business in New York, and was 
taken ill with malarial fever at a hotel, 
and soon became delirious; and as no 
~ one there had my address or that of any 
of my relatives or friends, they brought me 
here. _ Now, whenever I speak of leav- 
ing, the doctor and nurses declare I am 
not able to go; but I feel that I am not 
able to stay. I would rather come and 
finish my visit when I am stronger,’’ 
he added, ruefully. <‘‘If I were not a 
stranger in the city, I could manage the 
matter myself; but as it is, I don’t 
know where to go.’’ 

‘‘T wish papa were here; he would 
know just what to do,’’ said Madge, 
feeling that this invalid young man was 
quite a novel responsibility on her hands. 
‘¢ But he went out of town, and told me 
to answer any letters that came for him 
in his absence. Now I must consider 
myself in his place and do just exactly 
what he would.”’ 

‘«Of course you must,’’ said her com- 
panion, quickly ; ‘‘and I am very sure 
he would take me away from this hole 
and drop me in some private boarding- 
house, where I could have things at least 
half-way comfortable.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, that is just what I should do, 
if you were only your father. I have a 
friend who has opened a boarding-house. 
She has some unoccupied rooms, I know, 
and I have a carriage at the door—’’ 

‘The very thing!’’ exclaimed Mr. 
Gladson, fearing to give the young lady 
any time for reflection. ‘‘ Now, if you 
will kindly step into the reception-room 
and send an attendant to help me dress, 
I will detain you but avery few min- 
utes.’’ 

Madge Warrington, with her invalid, 
was soon driving in the direction of Mrs. 
Martin’s boarding-house. Madge noticed 
that Mr. Gladson looked very pale, now 
that he was dressed, and he seemed so 
weak that she was in momentary fear of 
his fainting. She wondered “if she had 
done wrong in taking him away froni the 
hospital ; she usually acted on impulse 


and considered the consequences after. x 
ward. Was he going to die on her © 
hands? Would they never reach Mrs. 
Martin’s? It seemed to her that she had ~ 
never known a carriage to move so slowly ' 
before. What if he should faint? What 
could she do with him? 

At last, the horses were drawn up 
before her friend’s house, and Madge 
sprang out and ran up the steps to make 
arrangements. 

‘«Mrs. Martin!’’ she _ exclaimed, 
eagerly, as soon as that lady appeared 
in answer to her summons, ‘‘I have 
brought you a boarder ; you have vacant 
rooms yet, haven’t you ?”’ 

‘IT have the back parlor,’’ was the 
reply, ‘‘and some apartments on the 
fourth floor.’’ 

‘¢The back parlor will do nicely.’’ 

‘< Who is the applicant ?”’ 

‘Mr. Gladson, an old friend of papa’s — 
—or at least his father was. The poor 
man is quite ill. *I have just taken him 
out of the hospital.’’ 

‘*Good gracious !’’ ejaculated Mrs, | 
Martin ; ‘‘ something contagious, like i 
not! Are you sure it isn’t small-pox?”?* 


? 


‘‘ Quite sure,’’ replied Madge, con-» ~ 


temptuously ; ‘‘there is nothing con- © 
tagious about it—he has had malarial ~ 
fever.”’ 

‘*T don’t see how I can take him, © 
Suppose he should die here ?’’ 

«« Suppose any of your boarders shoul & 
die here !’’ exclaimed Madge, wrathfully ;~ : 
«‘do you make it a condition with them 
all before you receive them, that they. 
shall promise not to die? But I ca a 
leave him out there any longer. 
back parlor is ready, I imagine. 
have him brought in.’’ 

Mrs. Martin, meeting a stronger 1 
than her own, meekly submitted ; 
before long, Mr. Gladson was in bi 4 
bed in Mrs. Martin’s back parlor, looke® 
ing very white and helpless. 4 

‘¢T’ll send our family physician,”’ sai , 
Madge, ‘‘and will call this evening to 
see how he has stood the change.”’ 3 

When she called in the evening, she ~ 
found him looking paler and weaker © 
than before, and again she questioned ~ 
herself: Had she done right in remov=ge 
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ing him? He was very quiet, seeming 
unable to say much; and Mrs. Martin, 
in her nervous uncertain way, was pacing 
the floor and assuring Madge that she 
was quite certain ‘‘ the poor man’”’ would 
die. 

Madge’s courage was fast deserting her, 
and with white lips she demanded : 

«What did the doctor say ?”’ 

‘‘Not much of anything,’’ was the 
reply ; ‘‘ but he looked pretty sober and 
promised to send a competent nurse.”’ 

Poor Madge! How earnestly she 
wished for her father’s return! Suppose 
her rash act should lead to the death of 
her patient? But she could do nothing 
now; she could only wait. She would 
have telegraphed for her father to come 
home; but, as he was traveling from 
place to place, she had not his address. 
This was a great responsibility for a 
young girl only eighteen. 

The next morning, after passing a 
sleepless night, she called again ; but the 
report was still worse: Mr. Gladson was 
raving in delirium. The _ physician 
looked concerned and said but little, 
and Mrs. Martin wailed forth that she 
‘was quite sure ‘‘the poor man’’ would 
die. 

Madge almost felt that she should die; 
the hot blood seemed to be surging 
wildly through her veins, her head was 
aching and throbbing as though it would 
burst, and her throat and tongue seemed 
fairly parched. She could not bear to 
look at the man whose death she felt 
would make her a murderer, and she 
turned despairingly toward her home, 
where, in utter misery, she flung herself 
upon a lounge. Finally she fell into a 
troubled sleep, and dreamed that Mr. 
Gladson was dead, and that the officers 
of justice were come to take her to trial. 
One of them had laid His hand upon her, 
and she shrank from his touch and 
screamed. She opened her eyes and 
found her father bending over her, his 
hand upon her forehead. 

‘Oh, papa! Iam so glad you have 
come!’’ and she sprang into his arms 
and burst into tears, feeling that now 
she had someone who could sympathize 
with her. 


‘*What is the matter with my pet? 
Are you ill, darling? Your face is flushed 
and hot.’’ 

‘Oh, papa,’’ was the sobbing reply, 
‘‘T am a murderer! a murderer !’’ she 
repeated, in an agonized voice. 

‘¢ You are excited, pet, and half sick.’’ 
And he laid her gently on the lounge, 
and, passing his cool hands soothingly 
over her burning forehead, asked; 
‘‘What is it that is worrying you so 
much, darling ?’’ 

Madge, when a wee baby, had lost 
her mother; and her remaining parent 
had been father, mother, and playmate 
to her, so that she was accustomed to 
going to him with all her joys and sor- 
rows. Gradually she became calmer and 
related all that had happened in the last 
twenty-four hours. 

‘<Cheer up, little lass; I feel certain 
the case is not nearly so serious as your 
imagination has pictured it,’’ was the 
encouraging response. ‘‘I will go this 
very moment to see the son of my old 
friend.”’ 

Madge was a good deal reassured by 
her father’s words. She seated herself 
by the window and waited anxiously for 
his return. Presently she saw an ambu- 
lance stop at the door, and two men 
lifted her sick friend out and bore him 
up the steps, while Mr. Warrington pre- 
ceded them. 

‘‘It is all right, dear,’’ were the wel- 
come words that greeted her; ‘‘ you did 
a capital thing in taking him out of the 
hospital. He needs only rest now and 
pleasant society, and he will be as well 
as ever. I have brought him home with 
me, as we can give him better care than 
he can get in a boarding-house.”’ 

Madge’s heart gave a great bound; 
it seemed as if a crushing weight had 
just been lifted from it. She could 
almost have embraced Mr. Gladson, so 
grateful did she feel to him for being 
out of danger; very likely she would 
have done so, had he only possessed the 
gray hair with which her imagination 
had endowed him. 

The invalid was regularly installed in 
the spare room, and, behaving as any 
well-regulated invalid would under such 
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circumstances, he proceeded rapidly to 
recover. 

When he had reached a certain point, 
however—that of being able to lie on 
the lounge in the sitting-room, and sit 
in the drawing-room for a while in the 
evening—he seemed to linger, well satis- 
fied with his progress, and apparently 
with no wish to go further. It was so 
pleasant to lie in a comfortable state of 
convalescence in the pretty sitting-room 
that bore so many touches of Madge’s 
handiwork, or listen to her sweet voice 
as she read or sang to him, or watch the 
expression of her face, which had become 
so dear, while she talked in her strange 
quaint way, the busy little fingers 
employed with some wonderful piece of 
fancy-work or lying idly in her lap as 
the conversation took a deeper interest 
to her. These were bright sunny days 
to both. 

Madge felt that \she was very happy, 
without stopping to question herself. 
She had been brought up in seclusion, 
her father having considered her too 
young to go into society much ; and now 
she was as fresh and innocent as any wild- 
wood flower. 

Mr. Gladson could not tell what her 
feelings toward him were—whether she 
really cared for him, or whether she was 
seeking to amuse him because she held 
herself responsible for taking him from 
the hospital. 

‘«Madge,’’ he suddenly exclaimed, 
one day, ‘‘I return to Washington 
to-morrow ; I wonder if you will care.’’ 

‘“‘Of course I shall,’’ she replied ; 
** your being here has made me almost 


feel that I have a brother. Wouldn't 
it be pleasant if you only were my. 
brother ?”’ 

‘“No,”’ he returned, rather savagely, 
‘*it wouldn’t be pleasant at all. Qh, 
Madge, Madge, is that the way you care 
for me? If so, you might better have 
left me to die in the hospital. Can you 
not say you love me, darling, if it be 
ever so little ?’’ 

Madge did not reply with her lips, but 
the tell-tale blush spoke more plainly 
than words could do. 

‘<T have loved you, darling,’’ he con- 
tinued, clasping her in his arms, ‘ from 
the first moment that I saw you in the 
hospital ; a place I hated then, but which 
now I shall always hold in grateful 
remembrance for giving me the greatest 
blessing of my life.’ 

‘And how I did wish you safely back © 
there,’’ said Madge, laughing, ‘‘that® 
first night, when I feared you were going ~ 
to reward my well-meant attentions by~ 
making a murderer of me.’’ 

Just then, Mr. Warrington returned 
home, and was immediately taken into 
the confidence of the young people 
He could offer no opposition to their 
plans, as he had already learned from 
reliable sources that Mr. Gladson was a 
man beyond reproach, a son worthy « 
his noble father. 

But he did not feel that he could paitt 
with his little daughter ; .and it was finally 
arranged that Norwood Gladson’s busi- 
ness in Washington should be drawn to 
a speedy close, and that he should 
become the partner of his future father: 
in-law. ; 





NETTIE’S LESSON. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


‘| ‘HERE! after two cups of such 
coffee as that, a man ought to 
be ready for his day’s work!’’ 

said Charley Wright, gayly, as he rose 

from the cozy breakfast-table and began 
to draw on his overcoat. 

‘¢I’m glad you liked the coffee, Char- 
ley dear !’’ answered his pretty wife, as 
she too left her chair and came round 
to his side, with a coaxing expression 
which Charley had already learned to 
understand. 


“Well, what is it he 


this time?’’ 


asked, looking down at her from his six 
feet in altitude, with a whimsical smile. 
‘“‘How did you know it was apy- 
thing ?’’ returned Nettie, giving him a 
saucy glance and pulling at a button on 
his coat. 
‘Oh, I know your tricks and your 


manners, Miss Jenny Wren! I hope the 
demand won't be in excess of the supply, 
my dear !’’ 

‘¢ Tt’s—well, it’s a pretty big one, for 
once, Charley!’’ replied Nettie, more 
soberly. 

Charley’s handsome face grew a little 
grave as he said quietly : 

‘¢What is it, child ?’’ 

‘‘Well, Charley, you know we are 
invited to the promenade concert of the 
Harmonia Club to-morrow night ?”’ 

“Yes, What of it?’’ 

“Only that it is a great honor to be 
invited to the Harmonia at all, Charley. 
The very swellest of swell society will 
be there, you know.’’ 

“To be sure!’’ said Charley, with a 
comic expression crossing his mouth. 
“But I thought you had a new dress, 
Nettie. Is there another needed ?”’ 

‘« Oh, it’s worse than a dress this time, 
my good old boy !’’ cried Nettie. ‘It’s 
—well, I really couldn’t go into that 
crowd with my old cloak. I could not, 
Charley !’’ 

‘‘But I think your black cloak looks 
very nice, Nettie.’’ 

‘What! that old thing? Why, I had 


that when we were married, two years 
ago, Charley! It is all out of date. I 
really must have a new one or stay at 
home, and I don’t want to miss that 
concert.”’ 

«* Neither do I, Nettie,’’ said Charley, 
putting his hand into his pocket with a 
light sigh. ‘‘ How much, then?’’ 

‘‘ Wait a minute, please !’’ and -Nettie 
put out a soft hand to stop him. ‘ I—I 
expect you will think it extravagant, 
Charley dear, but I saw some of the love- 
liest seal sacques at Gray’s yesterday! 
Real seal, too, and so cheap—that is, for 
real, you know!’’ And the sweet blue 
eyes looked up into his so confidingly 
that Charley felt himself almost a brute 
not to humor her without question. 

‘‘And what do you call real cheap, 
dearest? I’m not a judge of feminine 
toggery, myself.’’ 

‘*Only two hundred dollars, Char- 
ley !’’ 

Charley turned absolutely pale, and 
cried in a startled tone: 

‘*Two hundred dollars? Nettie, you 
might as well ask me for the moon! ° It’s 
out of the question, child !’’ 

‘*I’m sure two hundred dollars’ isn’t 
much !’’ said Nettie, pettishly. ‘‘ Mary 
Clark bought one at two hundred and 
fifty, last week, and her husband is in thie 
same firm you are, and gets the same 
salary, doesn’t he ?’’ 

‘« Yes,’’ answered Charley, with com- 
pressed lips. ‘‘ But I should not like to 
have the boys talk about you as they do 
about his wife, Nettie. What do you 
suppose Mr. Allen would say, if he’ saw 
you rigged out in a two-hundred-dollar 
cloak ?”’ 

«*Tt wouldn’t be any of his business !’’ 
retorted Nettie, quickly, with a littie 
flash in her blue eyes. ‘If you boy 
and pay for a thing, it is nobody’s: affair 
but your own, is it ?’” 

‘< Yes, sometimes, Nettie. I can’t 
stop to explain business to you now, 
dear, but I can’t give you that myeh 
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money this quarter. I have the last 
payment on our little home to make 
this month—’’ 

‘“*Mr. Grant would wait awhile for 
that,’’ cried Nettie, eagerly. <‘‘ You 
have always been so prompt, I’m sure 
he wouldn’t care.’’ 

*¢ But my word is out, and my honor, 
dear,’’ said Charley, so gently that the 
little woman should have yielded at once. 
‘*T’m sorry, but I can’t give you more 
than fifty dollars now, and I ought not 
to do that.’’ ' 

‘“*Then ‘I won’t have anything !’’ 
snapped Nettie. ‘If I can’t have a seal 
sacque, I’ll just stay at home and tell 
people my husband can’t dress me 

decently enough to go out!’’ 

* Charley flushed hotly, but he con- 
trolled himself with an effort and stood 
silently pulling at his glove, with a 
moody brow. 

‘*I know what I’ll do!’’ suddenly 
flashed out foolish little Nettie. ‘I'll 
write to papa and ask him for the 
money.”’ 


‘« Nettie, Nettie, you shall do no such 


‘if ‘¢T would 


1?? 


thing !’’ cried poor Charley. 
not have you do that for anything 

‘Then give it to me yourself. I 
know you could, if you would,’’ said 
silly Nettie. ‘‘Do, please, Charley, 
this once, and I'll promise not to be 
’ extravagant again this winter! Won’t 
you?’’ 

Charley still stood silent for a moment. 
He thought of the luxurious home from 
which he had taken his little wife, where 
her every wish was law, and hesitated. 

‘«« Poor little thing, she does not know 
why she should not be humored,’’ he 
thought. ‘‘She does not mean to be 
selfish. It is very hard for her. Per- 
haps I could make it up someway.”’ 

He slowly drew his pocket-book from 
his pocket and counted out several bills. 

‘‘There, Nettie,’’ he said, placing 
them in her hand. ‘‘I cannot bear to 
deny you when you set your heart on a 
thing. Get your cloak, and, if it makes 
us trouble, I will bear it all.”’ 

*¢Oh, it won’t make the least bit of 
trouble! Thank you, you dear good 
‘fellow !’’ cried Nettie, her face all smiles 


and blushes of delight now. ‘‘Theret | 
I’ll give you two big kisses and the best 
dinner you ever had, when you come 
home again. ‘To-night 1’ll show you my 
new wrap, and I know you'll say it's 
lovely !’’ 

‘‘It ought to be!’’ muttered Charley, — 
as he closed the door and was out of her 
sight. ‘‘It has cost me enough, I’m 
sure! Let’s see: I can do without the 
new overcoat I intended to buy, and 
make this suit last me the winter out; 
that will save fifty or sixty dollars, 
These clothes are getting shabby, even 
for everyday wear; but no matter, so 
Nettie is happy! Poor child, she does 
not know what hardship and sacrifice 
mean! God grant she never may learn!” 

And, with a sigh, he sprang on an 
up-town car, bound for the great steel- 
works where he was one of the book- 
keepers. 

Nettie kept no girl, and prided herself 
highly on being able to do her own 
housework and save her husband so 
much. She hurried over her tasks that 
morning, to go down-town as early as 
possible and select her cloak. 

‘T think I deserve a new wrap for my 
economy in servant-hire,’’ she said, ag 
she locked all the back doors and ram 
upstairs to put on her street-suit. ‘‘ Come 
on here, old black thing! I won’t wear 
you much longer,’’ she added, as she 
drew on the neat cloak which was almost 
as fresh and pretty as when she wore it 
first on her wedding journey, and not at 
all out of the prevailing style. 

A pretty velvet toque completed her 
street-attire, and the young face beneath 
it was so fresh and sweet that more than 
one passer-by turned for a second glance 
as the little lady tripped along. 

As she was crossing Trenton Street, 
she saw an elegant little carriage coming 
toward her. The lady driving it was 
Mrs. Allen, the wife of Charley’s chief, 
who had been very friendly to the young 
book-keeper and his wife and had quite 
won Nettie’s heart by her kindness. 
She checked her horse as she drew neat, 
and greeted Nettie with a pleasant good- 
morning. 

‘Jump into the carriage with me,” 
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said she. ‘‘I was going to make a call 
at your house, and can take you wher- 
ever you are going, as well as not.”’ 

«IT am so sorry to have left home,’’ 
said Nettie, as she took her seat beside 
the great lady. ‘‘ We will just go back, 
if you like.”’ 

‘¢Not at all! I can quite as well tell 
you here my errand, and take you down- 
town,’’ answered Mrs. Allen. She took 
up several tiny envelopes which lay in 
her lap, and gave one to Nettie. 

‘‘There,’’ said she; ‘‘it is only an 
invitation to a little tea-party at my 
house, on Thursday evening. I hope 
you and Mr. Wright can come.’’ 

‘¢ We will come, with great pleasure,”’ 
was Nettie’s reply. ‘‘ Thank you very 
much, Mrs. Allen. I am sure we shall 
enjoy the occasion exceedingly.”’ 

‘*Not more than I shall enjoy your 
presence,’’ was Mrs. Allen’s kind answer. 
‘‘Are you in haste this morning, Mrs. 
Wright ?”’ 


‘Oh, no! I was only going down- 


town to doa little shopping, that is all.’’ 


‘‘Then perhaps you would like to 
drive around a little with me, and leave 
these invitations ?”’ 

It was a compliment to be seen in 
Mrs. Allen’s carriage, for she had the 
reputation of being very exclusive, and 
Nettie was quite glad to be her com- 
panion. 

They called at one or two houses, and 
were turning a corner when Nettie sud- 
denly said : 

‘¢Mrs. Allen, there comes Mrs. Clark, 
the senior book-keeper’s wife, in her 
carriage. As you have asked us, you 
are probably going to ask them too, 
and meeting her may save you another 
call.’’ 

The great lady smiled and said gently : 

‘‘Pardon me, no. I do not invite 
Mrs. Clark to my house.’’ 

‘‘ But—’’ Nettie began ; then, remem- 
bering she had no right to ask questions, 
she stopped and blushed furiously. 

‘‘Oh, I have not the least objection 
to telling you the reason,’’ said Mrs. 
Allen, frankly: ‘‘I respect Mr. Clark 
very highly; but his wife is a foolish 
woman, and I want nothing to do with 


her. Mrs. Wright, you do not keep a 
carriage, I believe ?’’ 

‘¢Oh, no, indeed !’’ answered Nettie, 
surprised at the question. ‘‘ We could 
not begin to afford a carriage, on Char- 
ley’s earnings.”’ 

‘*But Mr. Clark only receives the 
same amount as your husband,’’ said 
Mrs. Allen. ‘‘ Poor man, I pity him! 
But I really must speak to Mr. Allen 
about him. Did you notice the diamond 
ring on her hand? She had removed 
her glove on purpose to show it, no 
doubt.”’ 

‘Yes, I thought I saw it flash,”’’ 
replied Nettie, with some hesitation. 

‘*T saw it plainly. And TI tell you as 
plainly, Mrs. Wright—diamonds, car- 
riages and horses, and such dresses as ° 
Mrs. Clark wears cannot be honestly 
bought by any man in Mr. Clark’s posi- 
tion. Someday the bills for all these 
things will be coming in, and then, if 
the poor fellow has no money of his 
own, he will be tempted to use Mr. 
Allen’s. Do you see?’’ 

‘*Oh, I never thought of that. It is 
dreadful !’’ cried Nettie, looking very 
much distressed. ‘‘ But surely he would 
not do such a thing !’’ 

‘*He does not think he would now, 
my dear. But, if you had had the expe- 
rience we have had in Mr. Allen’s busi- 
ness, you would -know how many noble 
young men are utterly ruined because 
they yield to the whims of a reckless 
extravagant wife. Mr..Clark is very 
surely going the usual road. I not only 
express my disapprobation by not asking 
them to my house, but I shall warn Mr. 
Allen to ask Mr. Clark how he expects 
to pay for his carriage and his wife’s 
diamonds ; and if he cannot answer the 
question, he will probably be dismissed, | 
as many another smart young book- 
keeper has been, at the steel-works. My 
dear,’’ and the great lady suddenly turned 
to the little figure beside her, ‘‘do you 
know why I took such a fancy to you 
and your husband ?”’ 

‘*No, I don’t,’’ said Nettie, blushing 
deeper. , 

‘‘ Well, it was because, before you 
were married, I heard your husband once 
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express his détermination in that line; 
and since then, I have seen with my own 
eyes how bravely you sustain him in his 
efforts to get on in the world honestly. 
Because you wear this neat little cloak,’’ 
and she laid her hand on Nettie’s black 
cloth wrap, ‘‘ instead of a costly seal- 
skin like Mrs. Clark’s, and show your 
_ good sense by helping Mr. Wright keep 
out of debt, I really admire you and feel 
myself honored by your friendship.’’ 

To Mrs. Allen’s astonishment, instead 
of answering her remark, Nettie covered 
her face with her hands and burst into 
tears. 

‘*Why, my dear! what have I said to 
distress you?’ she hastily inquired. 

‘*Oh, Mrs. Allen, I can hardly tell 
you! But indeed I didn’t mean—oh, 
you mustn’t think so well of me! I 
don’t deserve it! I made poor Charley 
give me the money to buy a seal sacque 
only this morning, when he told me he 
could not afford it. I am just as bad as 
Mrs. Clark, every bit !’’ 

*‘No, my dear little friend, that I 
shall not allow,’’ answered Mrs. Allen. 


«« Come—we are just opposite my house. 
Let us stop a few minutes. You shall 
tell me all about it, and perhaps I may 
be able to give you a little motherly 


advice, at least. Will you come?’’ 

And almost before she knew it, Nettie 
found herself seated in a charming little 
room, telling good Mrs. Allen the whole 
story. 

‘Oh, I know you will hate and 
despise me,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I can’t help 
telling you !’’ 

‘*My dear child, instead of hating 
you, I like you the better for your cour- 
age in owning your fault,’’ said Mrs. 
Allen, quietly. ‘‘ I am sure you did not 
think of what a little folly might lead to, 
sometimes.’’ 

‘¢Oh, no, no! indeed, I did not! I 
do thank you so much for your warning, 
dear Mrs. Allen! It shall not be my 
fault if Charley is ruined, and I know it 
won’t be his own !”’ 

**I don’t think there is any longer 
danger for either of you, little girl. I 
am sure we can trust you both more than 
before.’’ 


‘IT hope so,’’ said Nettie. ‘‘ Now] 
am going right home, and no new cloak 
will be worn by this child this winter,” 

‘*If your husband cannot afford one, 
you are quite right, my dear,’’ said Mrs, 
Allen. ‘But I am going to drive you 
home, you know, unless you can spend 
the day with me.”’ 

‘« Thank you very much, but I could 
not, this time,’’ said Nettie, rising. <‘] 
don’t like to put you to the trouble of 
taking me home, though. I can walk 
very well.’’ 

‘“‘Let me judge of that, please!” 
answered the elder lady, with a pleasant 
smile ; and they went out to the carriage 
again. 

Charley came home, that evening, 
much depressed. He had that day been 
called on to pay a bill which he had not 
expected to have to settle for a month 
yet, and it left him very short of money 
for the rest of, the quarter. He had also 
heard Mr. Allen, during the day, make 
some remarks on Mrs. Clark’s course 
which made him very uneasy for his own 
position. If he lost that, what would 
become of them? And when his chief 
saw Nettie in the costly wrap he had 
allowed her to buy, what would be his 
judgment ? 

‘« Perhaps she has not purchased it 
yet,’’ he said, withasigh. <‘‘I hate to 
do it, but, if she hasn’t, I believe I will 
make one appeal to her and induce her 
to give it up, if she will. But, poor 
child, if her heart is set on it, I can’t. 
deny her, come what may to myself.”’ 

When he reached home, Nettie was in 
high good-humor and had the dainty 
dinner she had promised waiting for him. 

‘*But you must see my new wrap 
first !’’ she cried, with sparkling eyes. 
‘*I’m sure you will say it is a beauty!” 

‘‘Then it is too late, and she has 
bought it!’’ thought Charley, sadly. 
But he sat down, resolved not to blame 
her or spoil her pleasure in her new pos- 
session. She had darted into their bed- 
room, and presently came out, arrayed in. 
—what was it? 

‘‘Why, Nettie! that looks almost 
exactly like your old wrap!’’ said Char- 
ley, doubtfully. 
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Nettie broke into a merry laugh. 

‘‘ Well, sir, I should think it might, 
when it is the very identical same old 
thing, as any mole might see! I’ve put 
a new band of fur on it, and new but- 
tons, and here it is !’’ 

«*But didn’t you get the seal-skin?’’ 
asked Charley, still puzzled. 

‘<I didn’t! Iam not going to get it! 
I don’t want it!’’ emphatically declared 
Nettie, her eyes and lips full of mischief. 
Then, suddenly changing her tone and 
manner, she ran to him, threw her soft 
arms about his neck, and half said, half 
sobbed : 

‘‘Oh, Charley, I’ve had a lesson 
to-day! I didn’t think, when I was so 


naughty this morning, of the danger I 


was bringing on my poor dear boy! But 
I’ve come to my senses, and here is the 
money you gave me; I don’t wantit. I 
will keep ten dollars, if you can spare it, 
and the.rest you must take back. I am 
going to be a helper to you, not a drag 
on you, the rest of my life !’’ 

And Charley hugged her close, declar- 
ing ardently that she was the best and 
dearest little helper a man ever had, even 
before he had heard the story of her ride 
with his chief's wife that morning. . They 
went to the concert, and Nettie wore her 
old wrap, looking so sweet and pretty in 
it that I am sure nobody cared whether 
it was seal-skin or cloth, while not a man 
in the house was as proud as Charley was 
of his darling wife. 


THE WIND. 
BY N. A. M. ROE. 


HE North wind howled in the apple-tree, 
And all the leaves shivered and whispered to me: 
‘« He never is coming from over the sea, 
Never to thee.’’ 


The South wind sighed in the apple-tree, 

A curtain of rain hid the leaves from me ; 

All is so dreary. Oh, could I but flee 
Over the sea! 


The East wind paused in the apple-tree ; 
He murmured no word, with his breath chilling me— 
No word of my lover who’s over the sea, 

So far from me. 


But the West wind blows through the apple-tree, 
And every leaf dances and rustles with glee, 
Because of my lover who’s coming to me, 

Over the sea ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Ir was early in the afternoon of the 
following day, and Helen was hovering 
about in her drawing-room, glancing 
impatiently and incessantly at the clock. 
She had been obliged to go out early 
that morning without seeing her sister. 
Humphrey had told her, after Selma had 
gone to bed the night before, of his 
brother’s engagement. She had seen 
that there was a letter in Mervyn’s 
writing for Selma that morning, and she 
had hardly been able to restrain her 
impatience, when, on her return home, 
she had received a message to the effect 
that ‘‘ Miss Selma said she was at work, 
and would be down about three o’clock.”’ 

‘TI do wish she would come,’’ thought 
Helen again, as she looked at the clock 
for the ninth time in the course of half 
an hour. ‘‘It is past three.’’ And, as 
she glanced toward it, the door opened 
and Selma came in dressed for walking. 

‘‘ Here you are at last !’’ cried Helen. 
‘«Oh, are you going out?’’ she added, 
disappointedly. 

‘«1’m going to dine with the Tyrrells,”’ 
returned Selma. ‘‘ Miss Tyrrell asked 
me to go early.’’ 

Her voice was perhaps a shade thinner 
than usual, but perfectly soft and com- 
posed. Her face was shaded by her hat ; 
but there was a color in her cheeks, and 
her eyes were very bright. 

‘¢ You—you had a letter this morn- 
ing, didn’t you?’’ said Helen, and then 
she went suddenly round to Selma and 
took her tenderly into her arms. ‘‘ Oh, 
my dear, I am so glad !’’ she cried. 

‘*T am glad too, dear; very glad.’’ 

‘¢T know,’’ returned Helen. ‘‘ That’s 
why I’m so delighted. Of course, it’s 
nice that Mervyn and Roger should be 
happy; but it’s you I’m_ thinking of. 
Oh, I have so wanted you to know that 
it was coming. Did you see when they 
were here the other day? Of course you 
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must have seen, though. Oh, Selma, I 
can’t tell you what a relief this is to me 
for you, my poor dear! You Can't 
reproach yourself any more when you 
know that he is happy. This will make 
all that trouble, dear, as if it had never 
been, almost, won’t it?’’ — 

‘¢ Almost, Helen. Yes.’’ 

It was very significant of the gulf 
which lay between the Selma of two 
years ago and the Selma of to-day, 
that it seemed quite natural to Helen 
that her sister’s words should be few and 
her manner quiet, pleased as she believed 
her to be. Selma was very seldom either 
demonstrative'or impulsive now ; never, 
indeed, except about something which 
touched her keen artistic sympathies ; 
but the change-had settled upon her so 
gradually that Helen had almost forgotten 
that she had ever been different. 

‘< It’s funny that it should be Mervyn, 
isn’t it?’’ continued Helen, with an 
amused laugh. ‘I rather thought Mer- 
vyn would never marry, dear little thing. 
Sylvia says’’—Helen had been with 
Sylvia that morning—‘‘ Sylvia says that 
they are so funny. They both declare 
that it is because they both think there 
is no one in the world like you! You've 
quite made the match, Selma! I con- 
gratulate you, darling!’’ And Helen 
kissed her sister again. 

‘‘ Nobody hopes more heartily than I 
do that it will be a very happy one,” 
answered Selma, moving as her sister 
released her, and walking up to the win- 
dow, putting on her gloves. 

‘*Oh, must you go?’’ said Helen, as 
she saw what she was doing. ‘‘ We 
haven’t half talked it over yet, and I’ve 
been longing so to tell you all about it.’’ 

‘*T’m afraid I must,’’ returned Selma. 
‘*T’ve written to Mervyn, of course, but 
give her my dear love if you see her 
before Ido. Good-bye for the present, 
dear.”’ 
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It was a long drive from Humphrey 
Cornish’s house to the Tyrrells’; but the 
half-hour that had passed was not long 
enough to account for the change which 
had taken place in Selma by the time 
she stood in Miss Tyrrell’s drawing-room. 
Her face looked as though some strain 
on the muscles had been entirely relaxed, 
haggard, exhausted, almost stupid ; her 
eyes were hollow and dull, and there 
was no color even in her lips. There 
was no one in the room, and, as she 
realized the fact, she sank into a chair 
as though her one desire was for abso- 
lute inaction, mental and physical. She 
had no idea how long she waited; she 
vaguely wondered whether she had been 
asleep, when Miss Tyrrell eventually came 
to her with profuse regrets for having 
kept her waiting alone, and explanations 
of her apparent neglect. 

‘‘ Now, dearest girl, let us make our- 
selves very comfortable,’’ she said at 
last, ‘‘ and let us have a nice little chat. 
I am going to be very serious indeed.”’ 

She spoke in her most winning and 
irresistible tone ; and Selma, taking the 


chair she indicated, responded with a 
vague smile. 

‘‘But first of all, dear girl,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Tyrrell, ‘‘ before I begin to 
scold, I must tell you how utterly charmed 
and touched I was at the last matinée ! 
I was with Lady Drummond, Selma, and 


I assure you she was in ecstasies. It was 
admirably artistic.’’ 

Miss Tyrrell paused; but, rather to 
her surprise, there was a perceptible 
interval before Selma said ‘‘I am glad.”’ 

She spoke strangely, more as if she 
were searching under some heavy oppres- 
sion for words which she vaguely felt she 
ought to say, than because she cared at 
all. Miss Tyrrell glanced at her sharply. 

‘* Good gracious, child,’’ she exclaimed 
most inartistically, but thoroughly nat- 
urally, ‘‘do you know that you look 
quite plain ?’’ 

Selma did not answer—apparently she 
was entirely indifferent on the subject— 
and, after a horrified pause, Miss Tyrrell 
recovered herself and her manner, and, 
rearranging herself in a new attitude, she 
began, in a deliberate and solemn voice : 


‘Selma, the time has come when I 
feel it my duty to you as an artist to 
speak to you most seriously. I had 
intended doing so in any case, but the 
sadly palpable proofs in your face of the 
truth of what Iam going to say makes 
me even more anxious than I was 
already.’’ Miss Tyrrell paused and 
looked gracefully for her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, that her next words might be 
the more impressive. ‘‘I have-known 
for some time,’’ she continued, with the 
air of a seer, ‘‘I have said it to myself, 
I have said it to John, I have said it to 
everyone: ‘ That dear girl is overwork- 
ing herself; she will lose her beauty, she 
will spoil her career if something is not 
done!’’’ Miss Tyrrell paused again, and 
this time Selma said languidly : 

‘7 am not overworked, thank you.”’ 

‘¢ You must absolutely give yourself a 
rest,’’ pursued Miss Tyrrell; ‘‘ you must 
have a little change ; you must go about 
and see people. Dear girl, I think you 
cannot know how greatly you have 
wounded me by refusing to come and 
give me your help at our little ‘at home’ 
on the second. How that party weighs 
upon my mind,’’ said Miss Tyrrell, in 
a plaintive parenthesis, ‘‘ tongue cannot 
tell. But it is not for my sake, Selma, 
but for your own, that I am most deeply 
anxious that you should be here.”’ 

Selma put her hand wearily to her 
head. 

‘¢ You are so kind, dear Miss Tyrrell,’’ 
she said, and her voice was dull and 
toneless, ‘‘ you are most kind ; but please 
don’t ask me.’’ 

‘I do ask you,’’ returned Miss Tyr- 
rell, suavely. ‘It is your duty to your- 
self as an artist that is involved; your 
duty to your art itself. It is infinitely 
painful to me to see you throwing your- 
self away, dear girl. Will you not 
relieve me by promising to give yourself 
at least this one holiday? Come to me, 
dearest girl, come to me on the second.’’ 

With a sudden movement, as though 
she were hardly conscious of anything 
but physical pain, Selma rose to her feet. 

‘¢T will come,”’ she said, faintly, “I 
will come. Miss Tyrrell, my head aches. 
May I—’’ 
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And then, before Miss Tyrrell could 
reach her, she had slipped to the ground, 
white and unconscious. 

Selma did not play that night. Miss 
Tyrrell, triumphant, but feeling that so 
practical an endorsement of her words 
on Selma’s part was more than she was 
prepared to cope with, sent for Helen, 
and late in the evening Selma was taken 
home. She had been overworking her- 
self absurdly, everyone said, and all her 
strength, physical and mental, seemed to 
have given way at once. She lay all the 
next day, and for several days following, 
almost motionless ; and though she was 
only absent from her work at the theatre 
for the one night, it was evident that she 
forced herself to fulfill her engagement 
simply from a sense of duty, with no 
spark of professional enthusiasm to help 
her. All the forthcoming matinées were 
postponed indefinitely, without a word 
of protest from her ; she seemed to have 
not the faintest desire to resume any of 
the occupations at which she had worked 
so. feverishly. 

But she was young and strong, and in 


a few days she was going about the house 
listless and uninterested, but no longer 


actually ill. She had gone up to her 
own room, one afternoon, and Helen, 
sitting alone in the drawing-room, was 
listening for the sound of her piano, 
wishing she could hope that her sister 
was either practicing or studying. 

“«She doesn’t seem to get right as 
* she should,’’ thought Helen, anxiously. 
‘I wish something would happen to 
rouse her. I don’t believe she will be 
well enough to go to the Tyrrells’ ‘at 
home’ to-morrow. I wish—’’ 

But Helen’s meditations were here cut 
short. There was a ring at the front- 
door bell, and a moment after, to her 
great delight, Sylvia Cornish and Mervyn 
Dallas came in together. 

‘Oh, I’m so glad to see you both,’’ 
cried Helen, eagerly. ‘‘ Sylvia, that’s a 
delicious chair. Mervie, come and sit 
here. We'll have some tea this minute.’’ 

The two girls had been shopping, and, 
as Helen settled them down in a cheery 
fuss—she was a very newly married Helen 
still, and delighted to do the honors of 


her house—Mervyn showed her a large 
bunch of lilies she had in her hand. 

‘¢They are for Selma, Helen,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Is she better?’’ 

‘<We have been so sorry to hear of 
her illness,’’ added Sylvia, in a very dif- 
ferent tone of voice from the tone she 
would have used in speaking of Selma 
before Roger’s engagement to Mervyn. 

‘‘She is better, thanks,’’ answered 
Helen, with a grateful glance at Sylvia. 
‘*She will come down, I expect, when 
she knows you are here.’’ 

‘She isn’t working, is she?’’ said 
Mervyn. ‘‘ Helen, do you think I might 
run up to her? J—TI haven’t seen her 
yet,’’ she finished, shyly, meaning thereby 
that, owing to Selma’s illness, she had 
not seen her since her engagement. 

‘*Run up, by all means,’’ laughed 
Helen, and Mervyn departed hastily 
with her lilies, to reappear behind Selma, 
a little later, with very flushed cheeks 
and big bright eyes. 

During the half-hour that followed 
their appearance in the drawing-room, 
Helen was delighted to see that Selma 
was far less languid, had more color in 
her cheeks and brighter eyes than she 
had had for days. A little change and 
society were decidedly good for her, 
Helen thought ; and when Sylvia and 
Mervyn were gone, she said cheerfully, 
as Selma moved rather restlessly about 
the room : 

‘« You will feel quite inclined te go 
to Miss Tyrrell’s to-morrow, after all, 
I hope.’’ 

Selma came up to her and stood by 
her work-table, winding and unwinding 
a reel of cotton as she answered, as 
though her superfluous energy craved an 
outlet, however trivial. 

‘‘Shall I go?’’ she said, restlessly. 
‘¢T may as well, perhaps.’’ 

‘« It will do you good,’’ replied Helen, 
practically. 

‘« Perhaps.’’ 

A triumphant conviction was borne in 
upon Helen that she had been a most 
sage adviser, when, some four hours after 
she had seen Selma off to the ‘‘ at home’”’ 
the next afternoon, she received a tele- 
gram to the effect that her sister was 
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stopping all night with Miss Tyrrell ; 
and her conviction would have been 
strengthened if she could have seen 
Selma as she sat that night, after the 
performance, with Miss Tyrrell and her 
brother, in Tyrrell’s smoking-room. She 
was sitting on the wide fender-stool, 
wearing a tea-gown of Miss Tyrrell’s, 
which, artistic as it was and well as it 
suited her, made her look strangely unlike 
herself, and perhaps gave her the appear- 
ance she wore of being slightly posed— 
a hitherto unheard-of condition with 
Selma. Her face was flushed and eager, 
her eyes bright and excited, and she 
talked and laughed with a feverish little 
triumphant air, until Miss Tyrrell ex- 
claimed delightedly : 

‘Dear girl, you look like another 
creature. Doesn’t she, John ?’’ 

‘‘She looks like a very pretty creat- 
ure,’’ returned Tyrrell, looking Selma 
full in the face as she turned to him with 
a little laugh. 

The party had been a signal success ; 
and its most brilliant feature, not artist- 
ically, but socially, had been Miss Selma 
Malet. To her dying day, Miss Tyrrell 


asserted that the change which that after- 


noon had seen in her protégée was 
entirely owing to her own admirable 
reasoning ; and whether or not such was 
the fact, the change itself was certainly 
no delusion. Selma had laughed and 
talked, allowed herself to be flattered 
and flirted with, and had apparently 
thoroughly enjoyed herself, as she had 
never done ‘‘ in society’’ before. 

All the afternoon, while she formed 
the central figure of his party, Tyrrell 
had watched her in her new departure 
with distinct satisfaction, but with no 
surprise. He read her by the light he 
thought he had obtained in Humphrey 
Cornish’s studio nearly three weeks 
before. 

John Tyrrell was, before all else, a man 
of patience, and he had been playing 
a waiting game for nearly two years. 
There was nothing in life so interesting 
to him as success—the obvious tangible 
wealth and social power for which the 
word stood in his vocabulary. He had 
known Selma Malet ail her life, and the 


possibilities which lay open to the genius 
in her—genius which no man was more 
capable of appraising—had made her 
development and introduction an inter- 
esting piece of brain-work to him. But 
he had considered her as a very perfect 
piece of mechanism with his intellectual 
faculties only until about two years ago. 
It was on the afternoon when he first met 
her as the promised wife of another man 
that she first appeared to him in the light 
of a beautiful woman and a desirable 
acquisition. Her beauty and charm had 
suddenly appealed to his senses; the 
social position which he knew might be 
hers whenever she should choose to take 
it, and which she would necessarily share 
with her husband—should that husband 
be himself—had gradually appealed to 
his ambition as a man of the world. 

Two objects had formed slowly in his 
mind after his meeting with her at the 
dance to which she had gone with Mrs. 
Cornish and Sylvia during Roger’s 
absence in Liverpool, and he had pur- 
sued them steadily and without haste 
ever since. He had broken off her 
engagement with Roger Cornish, believ- 
ing honestly that she would be miserable 
in a life from which art must be forever 
excluded, but determined also to make 
her eventually his own wife. He had 
given her, professionally, every chance 
and advantage which lay in his power 
to give, because he looked upon every 
step she made artistically as a step toward 
that which he intended her to attain, 
toward that which he considered the 
most desirable thing modern life has to . 
offer—social notoriety. 

Tyrrell was a man for whom the world 
had been too much. Early suecess— 
popularity, money, social power—-had 
been too much for the spark of the 
genius with which nature had endowed 
him. If he had had to struggle in his 
youth and early manhood, if he had 
known artistic success before his personal 
gifts had brought him popularity, he 
would doubtless have been what he had 
it in him to be—a great artist. He had 
been flattered and overpaid for what he 
knew to be superficial and accomplished 
without effort; he had given the world 
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what it asked and applauded, and he was 
asociety favorite. Perhaps the one point 
about him still in his favor was the fact 
that he never deceived himself. He had 
ceased to believe in art—in anything but 
tangible position and wealth—and he 
used no phrases to himself about the mat- 
ter. There had been moments in his 
intercourse with Selma, as her master, 
and later as her manager, when her sim- 
ple single-minded devotion to her art 
had touched him, had stirred the old 
artistic instinct in him, in spite of him- 
self. The duchess’s matinée had been 
sucha moment. He had caught fire then 
at her enthusiasm, and had been for the 
time being so carried away that the cyni- 
cism of reaction in him was harder than 
ever. But his professional work and his 
social work were, in his eyes, equally 
means to an end which he could have 
attained by neither singly ; each was a 
matter of business, and regarded by him 
from no other point of view. 

Until within the last twenty-four hours, 
both the ends he desired to accomplish 
with regard to Selma had seemed as far 
from him as they had been when he first 
laid his well-calculated plans for their 
attainment. He was no nearer making 
Selma his wife, and he was no nearer 
making Selma a social power, than he had 
been then. She had been so absolutely 
innocent and unconscious, that any 
attempt. on his part at anything approach- 
ing love-making had fallen utterly flat. 
She had altogether refused to have any- 
thing to say to society. 

The time had arrived now, however, 
when his desires, matrimonial and social, 
seemed to have come practically within 
his reach. He had hitherto been power- 
less against an impenetrable something 
in Selma which prevented his advancing 
one hair’s-breadth. Try as he would, he 
could make no way against it, nor could 
he define it; he was baffled on every 
side by a sense that he was moving in the 
dark. The light that had dawned upon 
him in Humphrey Cornish’s studio had, 
in his own opinion, not only shown him 
the obstacles that lay in his path, but had 
shown them to him just at the crisis when 
they might most easily be dealt with. 


When he induced Selma to break off 
her engagement, he had had not the 
faintest respect for her feeling for Roger; 
he had looked upon it as a girlish fancy 
which would assuredly wear off with 
time. But now, from what he had seen 
in Selma’s face as she watched Roger 
Cornish and Mervyn Dallas in the studio, 
he had deduced a theory that, with what 
he mentally designated as the self-tort- 
uring instinct of a thorough woman, she 
had dwelt on Roger’s unhappiness and 
her own imaginary sacrifice until she 
had magnified her girlish infatuation into 
what she chose to consider a consuming 
passion. These premises established— 
and in Tyrrell’s mind they were very 
firmly established—Roger Cornish’s new 
engagement could not fail, Tyrrell 
argued, to bring about a state of mind in 
her which would only need judicious man- 
agement to bring about both his objects, 
Jealousy and despair, however fictitious, 
would catch at any distraction, he calcu- 
lated ; the excitements of society, judi- 
ciously presented to her, would serve 
such a purpose well enough, and, one 
season accomplished, the completion of 
his social plans for her would be merely 
the work of time. Wounded pride, he 
told himself, would inevitably hurry her 
into marriage, and he had only to play 
his cards well to ensure its hurrying her 
into marriage with himself. He looked 
at her now as she sat there on the fender- 
stool, her new self-consciousness sitting 
so gracefully upon her as she laughed up 
into his face, and, taking the cigar from 
between his lips, he said carelessly : 

** It’s almost a pity you refused the 
fancy-dress ball, isn’t it, Selma ?’’ 

‘‘Do you think so?’’ she answered, 
lightly. 

‘¢ Suppose you change your mind, dear 
girl,’’ said Miss Tyrrell, eagerly. ‘‘ John 
and I are going, of course, and I dare say 
I could arrange it with Lady Winslow. 
It will be a delightful evening.”’ 

‘‘ Exercise your privilege and change 
your mind, Selma,’’ said Tyrrell, waving 
off the smoke of his cigar as he spoke. 
Selma hesitated, and then she turned to 
Tyrrell with a reckless look on her face 
which he had never seen there before. 
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«‘Do you think it leads to anything ?”’ 
she said, looking him in the eyes as if he 
and she were alone together, and speak- 
ing with a strange ring of demand in her 
voice. ‘‘ Tell me!’’ 

Tyrrell laid down his cigar and 
answered her slowly and deliberately, 
using the only argument which would, 
he knew, have any weight for her. 

‘¢T think that a good social position is 
the very greatest help toward the attain- 
ing of the highest artistic position. I 
think it is a help which no artist can 
afford to neglect.’’ 

There was another pause, and then 
Selma sprang to her feet. 

‘“‘Take me to the fancy-dress ball, 
dear Miss Tyrrell!’’ she cried, and her 
voice was as reckless as the look in her 
sparkling eyes. ‘‘ Don’t*let me neglect 
anything that will help me, pray !’’ 

A great deal of artistic advertising 
may be done in a very short space of 
time by a lady of Miss Tyrrell’s pecu- 
liar talents; and though there were 
only a few days to pass before the fancy- 
dress ball in question, when the night 
arrived nearly everyone in the room was 


talking about the expected appearance of 


Miss Selma Malet. The Tyrrells were 
late; all the other theatrical lions and 
lionesses had arrived to roar unheeded, 
as quarter of an hour after quarter of an 
hour slipped by, and still Miss Selma 
Malet did not put in an appearance. 
Her previous refusals of all invitations 
had been utilized by Miss Tyrrell to the 
utmost. Everybody knew that Miss 
Selma Malet was wholly devoted to her 
art; if she deigned to smile now and 
then upon society, society understood 
that it was to be deeply and humbly 
grateful, and, being at the bottom a meek 
and credulous institution, society was 
prepared to fall immediately upon its 
knees, and there remain until a newer 
idol should be presented to it. 

‘What will she wear, I wonder ?’’ said 
a gallant of the court of Charles the 
Second, who had worshiped Selma from 
the stalls for some weeks and was burn- 
ing for an introduction. ‘‘ You know 
her, of course, Lady Latter ?’’ he added, 
to the lady on whom he was bestowing 


as much of his limited intelligence as he 
could collect. 

The two years which had gone by 
since Lady Latter and Tyrrell had met 
at Mrs. Oliphant’s had left her in looks 
and manner almost as they found her. 
She had been looking old last season, 
people had said; but this year she 
appeared to have completely recovered 
herself, and her dark piquant face was 
only a shade harder and more daring for 
the time that had elapsed. She was 
slightly and very admirably ‘‘ made up,”’ 
and her dress, from the point of view 
either of originality or effectiveness, was 
perfect. If some people might have 
thought that, considered as clothing, it 
left something still to be desired, Lady 
Latter considered that half the point of 
a fancy dress lay in the superior facilities 
it offered, compared with ordinary even- 
ing-dress, for sailing as near the wind as 
possible. 

She nodded to an acquaintance across 
the room, as her companion spoke, and 
then turned to him with a laugh which 
was not a pleasant one. 

‘« Indeed I don’t!’’ she said. ‘‘ You 
forget that this budding genius is alto- 
gether superior to such an inferior being 
asIam! Totell you the-honest truth, 
too,’’ she continued, with an indescrib- 
able grimace, ‘‘these superior young 
beauties bore me. They bore all the 
ugly women in London, no doubt,’’ 
with a quick change of tone and another 
laugh, ‘‘but I am the only one who 
would own to it.’’ 

‘¢ You’ve seen her play ?”’ 

‘‘Yes—for my sins! I saw her in 
that dreary old fossil of a play Tyrrell 
dug up for the Chinese business, and she 
and he together nearly killed me with 
suppressed laughter. It made one feel 
quite young and romantic to see such an 
old stager as Tyrrell making such a fool 
of himself. ‘Bianca! oh, Bianca!’ ’’ 
she quoted, striking an attitude—another 
privilege attending fancy dress in Lady 
Latter’s eyes—and burlesquing Tyrrell’s 
tone and manner. Then, suddenly 
returning to her own natural demeanor, 
she exclaimed, in unison with nearly 
everyone in the room: ‘‘ Here they are !”’ 
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Miss Tyrrell, dressed very perfectly as 
an Egyptian sorceress, was just present- 
ing to her hostess a figure which looked 
as if it had stepped down from one of 
Romney’s most charming canvases, it 
was so lovely, so gracious, so girlish. 
The dress was very simple and rather 
dark in coloring, relieved by the big 
white fichu. Selma wore no ornament 

»of any kind: her own beauty was the 
~dominating note in her appearance, 
and the whole effect against the mass of 
bright color and gorgeous jewelry in the 
room was, as Miss Tyrrell had intended 
it should be, indescribably striking. 
Behind her, an admirable foil, was 
Tyrrell in a splendid dress of old Venice. 

As far as Selma’s success was con- 

cerned, Lady Winslow’s fancy-dress ball 
was a repetition of Miss Tyrrell’s ‘‘ at 
home’’ on a more extended scale. 
Everybody in the room who was ‘any- 
body ’’ had been introduced to her, and 
she was talking and laughing with a 
lovely excited flush on her cheeks, and 
with eyes like stars, when, about an hour 
after their arrival, Tyrrell made his way 
to her side. 


‘Oh, nobody else just yet, please !’’ 
she cried, with a little laugh which was 
as unlike the’ simple natural Selma as 
was the gesture with which she turned to 


him. ‘‘ Breathing-space, if you please, 
Mr. Tyrrell !’’ 

‘¢ Breathing-space by all means!’’ he 
answered ; then, with a sudden hardly 
perceptible change of manner, he said: 
*¢ Ah! Lady Latter, how do you do ?”’ 

A movement of the crowd had sud- 
denly brought them close together and 
face to face, and she held out her hand 
to him, saying : 

‘IT thought you had gone into retire- 
ment! We haven’t met for ages !’’ 

He made some conventional rejoinder, 
and, as he spoke, as if accidentally and 
unconsciously, he drew a step or two off 
from where Selma and her court were 
standing. Lady Latter stopped him. 

‘‘Introduce your beauty, Tyrrell,’’ 
she said, carelesslv 

He hesitated. 

‘<Introduce your beauty,’’ she 
repeated, raising her voice a little and 
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looking him full in the face, and he 
turned to Selma. She had apparently ~ 
heard Lady Latter’s words—Lady Lat- 
ter’s insolence was one of her sources of 
power—for her eyes were very girlish 
and indignant. 

‘* Lady Latter wishes me to introduce 
you to her,’’ said Tyrrell—**‘ Miss Selma 
Malet—Lady Latter.’’ 

Miss Selma Malet acknowledged his 
words with the bow of a young princess, 
and at the same moment Lady Winslow 
came up-to the group with a very distin- 
guished peer by her side. . 

‘¢Miss Malet!’’ she said, ‘‘may I 
introduce Lord Gildon? I hope he may 
persuade you to go down to supper. 
Mr. Tyrrell, why don’t you take Lady 
Latter to have some supper ?”’ 

A moment later, Selma had walked 
away with her peer—she would have 
walked away with anyone from ‘that 
woman,’’ as she mentally designated 
Lady Latter—and Lady Latter and 
Tyrrell were practically alone together. 

‘* May I have the pleasure ?’’ he said, 
without looking at her. 

She put her hand on his arm in silence. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ir was a windy March morning, and 
Humphrey Cornish, alone in his studio, 
cast an anxious glance up at the dark 
sky which was visible through his win- 
dow. He cast an anxious glance, also, 
at the door, as though he expected some- 
one, and then he returned to his contem- 
plation of the canvas before which he 
was standing. 

Nearly two years had passed since he 
had sketched for Selma those dresses for 
Pauline which she had never worn ; but 
Humphrey was as little altered as was the 
room in which he stood. There were a 
few additional beauties about the room, 
in the shape of valuable artistic proper- 
ties. Its owner was an A.R.A. now, 
and his financial difficulties were a thing 
of the past. Humphrey’s face was a 
little more thoughtful, a little more worn. 
As he stood there looking at his picture, 
its expression was one of concentration, 
thought, and even of. painful effort ; but 









in spite of this, the impression conveyed 
curiously by both studio and painter was 
one of peace, of human thought and 
work at its finest and least demonstra- 
tive. The two years had passed quickly 
for Humphrey. ‘Time was marked for 
him mainly by the work he did in it, and 
the work he did faded into insignificance 
in his eyes as soon as it was accomplished 
and the work that lay before him took 
its place. 

He was still looking at his picture when 
the opening of the door made him turn 
his head, and Helen came in. 

‘She will be down directly, dear !’’ 
she said. 

It was a plumper, graver, more 
matronly Helen, to whom the two years 
past had been too full of experiences to 
allow of their seeming quick in the liv- 
ing, or short in the looking back. The 
pretty blue eyes had lost their girlishness 
and were deeper and sweeter ; her voice 
was fuller and older, and, though she 
looked as happy as ever, it was the hap- 
piness of a woman, not of a girl. There 
was a little Helen upstairs, a very little 
Helen indeed, with brown eyes and 
bright curly hair, and Helen wondered 
now how she had ever thought herself 
happy without the gift those baby hands 
had brought her. 

She came up to Humphrey and stood 
by his side, looking, as he had been look- 
ing, at the picture. 

‘‘Have you much more to do?’’ she 
said. ‘It looks to me finished.’’ 

“Not much. I could do it inan hour 
or two.’’ 

‘It always makes me feel as if 1 wanted 
to cry!’ said Helen, looking at it as 
though she were trying to understand 
what it was that could have such a very 
unusual effect on her. 

The subject of the picture was taken 
from ‘‘ Cymbeline,’’ and there was only 
one figure in it—Imogen, who had 
apparently just risen from the rough 
stone by which she stood with an open 
letter in her hand. The figure was per- 
fect in pose, the coloring and arrange- 
ment exquisite; but the power of the 
picture, the power which went straight to 
Helen’s womanliness and touched it as 
VOL. LXIII—24. 
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no mere beauty could have done, lay in 
the face. The features were Selma’s— 
Selma’s with the beauty of a noble 
womanhood added to them, but. the 
expression was Imogen’s. The eyes, 
which seemed to meet the eyes of every- 
one who looked at the picture, were wide 
and dark with anguish, and the beautiful 
lips were parted as if to speak; and 
every line of the white lovely face 
seemed to radiate mnocence and simple 
womanly dignity and grief. 

‘*It is Selma’s features that touch 
you,’’ said Humphrey, quietly, studying - 
his wife’s face as she looked at the pict- 
ure. His work on that picture had been 
his life for months past, and he dared not 
trust the unconscious criticism which 
Helen’s face conveyed. But Helen 
shook her head. 

‘*No!’’ she said. ‘‘It’s not that. I 
don’t think it’s quite so like Selma as it 
was. I mean, she isn’t quite so like it 
somehow.’’ She paused a moment, look- 
ing into the pictured face. ‘She is so 
good,’’ she said, softly, and sympathet- 
ically speaking of the pictured face as 
though it were a living woman. ‘She 
is so good, and it’s so dreadful for her.’’ 

She stood a moment longer and then 
turned away, and Humphrey said : 

‘«It is getting very late, Nell.’’ 

‘‘T know!’’ she said. ‘‘ She is really 
coming. She says she was so late last 
night that she couldn’t get up this morn- 
ing. She sent a note down to the 
theatre instead of going to rehearsal. 
I’m so glad the sittings are over, Humph- 
rey. She has been tiresome about them 
lately.’’ 

‘* You forget that it is very kind of her 
to sit to me at all,’’ remarked Humphrey, 
quietly. 

Helen laughed. ‘‘I’m always forget- 
ting all kinds of things about her,’’ she 
said, and then her smile died out rather 
suddenly. ‘<I feel as though I hardly 
knew her,’’ she said, with a little sigh. 

Humphrey made no answer ; he was 
studying his picture again, but this time 
rather absently. A few minutes later, the . 
door was opened with a quick imperious 
touch on the handle, and Selma came in. 
Helen had said that she felt as though 
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‘she hardly knew her sister, and it was 
not strange that she should feel so ; Selma 
was so entirely and indescribably altered 
that only the features of the Selma of 
two years before seemed to be left. Her 
eyes were large and beautiful as ever, but 
the dreaming youthfulness was gone, and 
they were brilliant and eloquent with the 
brilliancy and eloquence which is con- 
scious of its own effect ; the lovely mouth 
was lovely still—lovelier, some people 
thought, for the new expression into 
which the girlish curves had subsided. 
In her carriage, in her every movement 
and gesture, there was an added some- 
thing which separated the new Selma 
immeasurably from the old, and the 
something was perhaps a gain; if she 
were more self-conscious, she was also 
more finished and perfect in manner, 
But in her face, lovely as it was, though 
the latent power had certainly developed, 
there was as certainly something lost ; 
the depth and dignity of expression which 
should have strengthened, in the course 
of that development, had nearly disap- 
peared. She was a little thinner, and 


she was looking rather pale and dark 
about the eyes this morning, as if from 


fatigue. Miss Selma Malet had been for 
nearly two years one of ‘‘society’s’’ 
most distinguished features, and there 
were times when her physical strength 
was tried by her life. 

‘‘T’m late, Humphrey,’’ she said, 
carelessly, as she went up to the fire by 
which Helen was sitting and held out to 
the blaze two slender delicate hands, on 
which were some beautiful rings in these, 
days. ‘‘I’m afraid you’ve been waiting 
for me.”’ 

‘‘I’m afraid you will be very glad to 
think that I shall not have to ask you for 
another sitting,’’ answered Humphrey. 

«* Really ?’’ returned Selma ; and then, 
as a sound from upstairs called Helen 
out of the room, she turned and moved 
idly to where Humphrey was standing. 
‘«So she is nearly finished,’’ she said, 
looking critically at the picture ; ‘‘ nearly 
finished. Are you under the impression 
that you have painted—me, Humph- 
rey ?”’ 

She spoke the last pronoun with a 
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curious emphasis, proud, laughing, and 


serious ; and she looked at him, as she 


spoke, with an imperious demand which | 
was not all affected. The picture was 
intended for the Academy, and it had 
originated in a suggestion made toward the 
close of the last season that Miss Malet’s 
portrait must be in next year’s exhibi- 
tion. The suggestion had been eagerly 
taken up by two very fashionable portrait- 
painters ; but Selma had said no to both 
of them. Humphrey should paint her, 
she declared at home. Humphrey should 
paint her and become the fashion ; and 
Humphrey had smiled quietly and con- 
sidered her attentively as he said: 

‘¢T am not a portrait-painter, Selma.” 

Selma, however, was not accustomed 
to having her word gainsaid, and she had 
apparently set her heart on having her 
own way in this case. 

*‘ Nonsense, Humphrey!’’ she said. 
‘You have painted me heaps of times. 
Paint me in character if you like.’”’ And 
Humphrey, with his artist eyes on the 
face and figure before him, had stipu- 
iated that the picture must be painted 
after his own fashion, and had asked her 
to sit to him as Imogen—a subject he 
had long had in his mind. 

He looked at her now with the same 
attentive, rather sad, expression on his 
face as he said : 

‘<TIs it less 
expected ?”’ 

‘‘My dear Humphrey,’’ she returned, 
with a little laugh, ‘‘it’s an admirable 
picture, and I hope it will be a great 
success ;' but really any model would have 
answered the purpose quite as well’as I 
have done, and one of the regular men 
might as well have painted me, for any 
good it will do you from that point of 
view. It isn’t in the least like me.” 

‘‘What is the matter with it?’’ he 
asked, taking up his palette as she turned 
away and walked to the raised dais. She 
stopped and looked back, first at the 
picture, and then into a long looking- 
glass let into the wall, which faced her as 
she stood. She was dressed in Imogen’s 
dress, and her beautiful hair, as it fell 
about her, was the hair that Humphrey 
had painted; but these trifling poms © 


like you than you 
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of similarity, and the superficial likeness 
of the features, seemed to make the 
deeper contrast only sharper. She stood 
amoment, looking from the glass to the 
picture and back again, and a faint color 
came to her cheeks. 

“You have painted a _ different 
woman,’’ she said, and then she turned 
away again and posed herself in silence. 
The silence lasted along time. Humph- 
rey worked on, growing every moment 
more absorbed, and something in the 
stillness or the atmosphere of the place 
seemed to depress Selma. She sighed a 
little and moved restlessly. 

‘¢ Are you tired ?’’ said Humphrey. 

‘©A little,’’ she answered, absently. 
Then rousing herself, she said quickly : 
“T beg your pardon, Humphrey. Did 
I fidget? Is that better?’’ ‘There was 
another pause, and then she said: ‘I 
am afraid I have been troublesome about 
the sittings, Humphrey ; but I am very 
sorry that this is the last.’’ 

“They have been more of a tie than 
you expected, I am afraid.’’ 

Selma laughed. 

«That means, I suppose, that you 
could wish I had considered them more 
of a tie,’’ she said. ‘‘ Life is such a 
rush, Humphrey. Last season hardly 
seemed to have begun before it was over ; 
the summer vanished before I knew the 
season had gone; and now it’s March 
before I seem to be well settled into 
November. The last eighteen months 
have gone in a kind of flash.”’ 

She paused a moment, but Humphrey 
did not answer; and after a minute or 
two she went on, with another little 
laugh : 

** There is no rush about you, Humph- 
rey. You’ve no idea how quiet and 
peaceful you seem in here, or how sooth- 
ing the sittings have been. I am very 
sorry this is the last,’’ she repeated, with 
another sigh. 

**Do you want soothing, Selma ?’’ 

““Well,’’ she said, with a gayety which 
was perhaps a little forced, ‘‘ I am bound 
tp say that I never feel the need except 
when I am undergoing the process. I 
become conscious then that it is a very 
long time since I was not too busy to 


think; but, after all, what would one 
have ? One must go with the times; 
and it is hardly for me to quarrel with 
life, is it ?”’ 

She turned to him as she _ spoke, 
regardless of her pose in her brilliant con- 
sciousness of her success, and, instead of 
answering, he said quietly: 

‘¢ Turn your head to the right, please.’” 
Then, as she obeyed with a quick petu- 
lant movement, ‘‘ Thank you,” he 
observed, and painted on in silence until 
she said, in quite a different tone of 
voice : ; 

‘‘Do you want to keep me 
to-day ?”’ 

‘¢ How long can you give me ?”’ 

Selma hesitated. 

‘There are some people coming to 
tea,’’ she said. ‘‘And I have to dress, 
you see. Will another half-hour be 
enough ?”’ 

‘‘Quite enough, thank you. Don’t 
wear yourself out, Selma, before the 
season fairly begins.’’ 

‘¢ And don’t be late, Selma, this after- 
noon,’’ said Helen, who had come into 
the room in time to hear Selma’s last 
speech. ‘‘ Last time you asked people 
to tea, I had to talk to half a dozen friends 
of yours I didn’t know at all, for nearly 
half an hour, and we none of us enjoyed 

‘¢ Selma’s friends,’’ as she called some 
three-score of Selma’s society acquaint- 
ances indiscriminately, were something 
of a trial to Helen. She had vaguely 
understood, last season, that Selma was a 
great success ; that she was always going 
out ; that she knew everybody, and that 
everybody knew her ; and she had taken 
a delighted pride in all her sister’s pro- 
ceedings. When Selma said carelessly 
that there were ‘‘some people’’ who 
would like to call, she had assented with 
alacrity, and was rather disappointed at 
first that Selma allowed so few visitors. 
‘<I can’t have you overwhelmed, dear,”’ 
she had said to Helen. And before very 
long, Helen found the occasional after- 
noons, and the dozen or so of people who | 
came to them, quite as much as she cared 
for, unfailing delight as it was to her to 
see Selma the centre of attention. She 


long 
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never said as much, even to herself; but 
she was conscious of a secret antipathy to 
‘«Selma’s friends,’’ one andall. ‘* They 
make her seem so far away,’’ she said to 
herself. 

In spite of Helen’s words to her on the 
subject of punctuality, several people had 
arrived that afternoon before Selma came 
downstairs. Helen was talking to Julian 
Heriot, who came very occasionally to 
Selma’s afternoons, and to a lady as to 
whose name she was entirely in the dark, 
and glancing with anxious eyes toward 
the door, sorely divided between dread 
of the appearance of more ‘‘ people ’’ and 
hope of the appearance of Selma. 

‘‘My sister has been sitting to my 
husband all the morning,’’ she said, 
apologetically, as her fears were realized 
and she had to receive Nora Glynn, a pet 
aversion of hers. ‘She will be here in a 
moment, I hope.’’ 

And then to her inexpressible relief 
the door opened again, and she subsided 
behind the tea-table as Selma’s entrance 
took all further responsibility off her 
hands. 


Selma was evidently quite accustomed 
and quite prepared to talk to half a dozen 
people at once—or rather to let them 
talk to her, for she did not exert herself 


in the least. She wore one of the frocks 
which’ were a constant source of admira- 
tion to Helen—a hybrid between fashion 
and art, in which she looked far more 
brilliantly beautiful than in the dress in 
which Humphrey had painted her as 
Imogen. Her self-possession, though it 
- was the self-possession of self-conscious- 
ness now, was absolutely perfect. 

During the next hour, Helen’s little 
drawing-room seemed full to overflowing, 
though there were never more than a 
dozen people at a time init. They came 
by twos and threes, were polite even to 
the verge of patronage to the mistress of 
the house, laughed and chatted with 
Selma, and went away again to be replaced 
by others. Everyone who came knew 
everyone else, everyone who came was 
easy and amiable with the consciousness 
that it was an informal function to which 
many who would have liked to come did 
not come, not being invited. 
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‘« How go the rehearsals, Miss Malet??? > 
asked Julian Heriot, as he brought her a i 
cup of tea in a temporary lull. 4 

She took it from him with a smile of | 
thanks. ‘‘I am very glad to see you, © 
Mr. Heriot,’’ she said. ‘‘ I thought you 
did not mean to come. Sit down and 
talk to me.’’ 

He did not take the chair her gesture 
indicated, but stood looking down at her 
as he said : 

‘¢ Did I say I should not come? That 
was very rude of me.’’ 

Selma laughed, a pretty, low, musical ~ 
laugh, which was. as new in her as the © 
expression of her eyes as she looked up 
at him. 

** You generally are rude, in a quiet 
sarcastic way, don’t you know?”’ she 
said. ‘‘One isso used to it from you. 
The rehearsals? Oh, they are dreadfully 
tiresome.’’ 

‘* Don’t you like your part ?’’ inquired 
Nora Glynn, who had just come up to 
say good-bye. 

‘* Tt isn’t a part,’’ returned Selma, with 
a little shrug of her shoulders, ‘‘ There’s 
one scene with which I suppose I must 
try and do something, but really I 
haven’t troubled much about it yet.”’ 

* You've been busy about your frocks, 
I suppose,’’ said Miss Glynn, interest- 
edly. ‘‘I hear they are wonderful. But 
what a trouble one has with them !’’ * 

Selma turned a serenely surprised face 
upon the other. 
had a voice in the matter,’’ she said. 
‘«T thought all your things were chosen 
by the management. Yes, my frocks 
are rather nice, I think, and I’m thank- 
ful to say they are nearly ready.’’ 

- Nora Glynn had flushed angrily under 
Selma’s eyes, and she held out her hand 
to say good-bye. 

‘‘T’m so glad,’’ she said, recovering 
herself valiantly. ‘*Oh, by the bye, 
have you heard what a success the girl in 
America has made with your part in 
‘Shadows’? I hear it is quite a hit. 
Isn’t it extraordinary? I should have 
said there was nothing to be done with 
it! Good-bye, Mr. Heriot. Good-bye 
again, Miss Malet.’’ 


9? 


‘Shadows’? was the play which had 





‘I did not know you 














mun all through the last season at John 
Tyrrell’s theatre. Miss Malet had failed 
to do anything in it but look like a vision 
of perfect beauty; it was a miserable 
part, everyone had said. 

As Nora Glynn turned away, Selma 
looked up at Heriot, with a calm little 
smile, and said : 

‘‘How she enjoyed telling me that! 
How she hates me !’’ 

“You were rather hard on _her,’’ 
answered Heriot, laughing. 

‘Was I?’’ returned Selma, echoing 
his laugh. ‘‘ Well, her airs are really 
insufferable, and either she gets worse or 
I get less tolerant. I am constantly 
obliged to try and extinguish her.’’ 

“If it is not too rude a thing to say, 
your words suggest the question: Why 
does one meet her here ?”’ 

‘““Why? Ah, the reasons are femi- 
nine, Mr. Heriot, and I shall not attempt 
to translate them. But what about 
‘Shadows,’ really? You don’t mean to 
say that the Americans have extracted 
anything from Marie ?”’ 

Her voice was a little piqued under 
the laugh with which she spoke, and 
Heriot looked at her curiously as he 
said : 

“Tt’s a peculiarly American talent, 
isn’t it, the talent for ‘striking oil’ in 
unexpected places ?’’ 

** But has she really ?’’ 

“So they say,’’ he answered, care- 
lessly. 

Then there was another influx of 
people, and Selma rose and went to 
teceive them. She was talking to the 
nhew-comers and saying good-bye to some 
who were going away, standing, laughing 
and talking, in the centre of the group, 
when the door opened again, and a man 
came in alone. ‘The servant’s announce- 
ment fell unheeded. Helen was at the 
other end of the room, and Selma’s back 
was toward the door. The new-comer 


_ Was standing hesitating, as though he 


made a mistake, when Selma turned, 


_ Quite suddenly and unaccountably, and 


Swhim. Witha little gesture of apology 
she left the group of which she was the 


| entre and went toward him, her most 


brilliant; gracious, and self-possessed self. 


CROSS CURRENTS. 





‘*Ah, Roger,’’ she said, ‘‘ how do 
youdo? You will find Helen over 
there.’’ 

She had turned away again before he 
could answer, and Roger Cornish crossed 
the room to Helen. 

‘¢T didn’t know you had a party,’’ he 
said, in a lowvoice. ‘I’m awfully 
sorry, Helen.’’ 

‘It’s not a party,’’ returned Helen, 
in the same tone, moving with him to 
the tea-table. \‘‘ They are a few of 
Selma’s friends. How is baby?’’ 

‘* Very seedy,’’ answered baby’s father, 
despondently enough. ‘‘ That’s what I 
came to see you about, Helen. Mervyn 
wants you to go and see her to-morrow. 
She’s dreadfully anxious, Helen.’’ 

Mervyn and Roger had been married 
very shortly after their engagement, and 
the tiny specimen of humanity, which 
was now nearly six months old, had been 
an anxiety for all his little life, and his 
very frailty seemed to make him the 
centre of the universe to his father and 
mother. Roger’s tenderness for his little 
son, so like his tendetness for his little 
wife, was always. half-amusing and half- 
pathetic to Helen, and she answered 
cheerily : 

‘* You are dreadfully anxious too, poor 
old boy. You are looking quite thin !’’ 

Roger Cornish was certainly thinner ; 
but his face was the better for it. The 
air of strength and capability which had 
always pervaded it had grown with time, 

and his blue eyes were deeper and 

steadier, though they had lost nothing of 
their old simple directness. They were 
rather haggard to-day, and he smiled as 

Helen spoke ; but before he had time to 

answer her, Selma, whose guests had 
nearly all departed, came up to the table 

with a late arrival—John Tyrrell. 

‘«Give Mr. Tyrrell a nice cup of tea, 

Helen,’’ she said. ‘‘ He has come from 

the theatre, and he is tired. I take it for 


granted that you have come to scold me,”’ 
turning to Tyrrell with a little laugh as 
he shook hands with Helen; ‘‘and I 
wish to propitiate you.”’ 

‘‘T’m glad you know you deserve to 
bescolded,’’ he answered, lightly. ‘* Why 
did you not come to the rehearsal ?”’ 
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«Because I was otherwise occupied,”’ 
returned Selma, daringly. ‘‘ Oh, Roger, 
are you going? How is Mervyn? Not 
very strong? Oh, I am sorry. Give 
her my love, please ; I wish I could make 
time to come ahd see her. Good-bye.’’ 

She shook hands with him, and then, 
as he and Helen left the room together, 
leaving her alone with Tyrrell, she turned 
to the latter and said : 

‘« Come and sit in this nice managerial- 
looking chair ; I will bring you your tea, 
which is what I would do for no one else. 
Is anything wrong at the theatre? You 
don’t look pleased.’’ 

‘¢ Your fancy, I assure you,’’ he said, 
quickly, obeying her half-imperious, half- 
appealing mandate, and taking her cup 
from her hand. ‘‘ Who would not be 
more than pleased in my place?’ 

Selma laughed and turned away. 

‘¢ I wish you wouldn’t tease me so!’’ 
she said, and then there was a pause and 
Tyrrell looked at her reflectively. 

The two years that were gone had been 
to John Tyrrell,.on the whole, as unsatis- 
factory as any two years he had ever 
spent. Two years ago, he had prophesied 
within himself two things of Selma, 
reasoning from what he believed to. be 
her feeling as to Roger Cornish and his 
engagement to Mervyn Dallas. He had 
prophesied, firstly, that she would be 
ready to marry any man who might offer 
himself ; and secondly, that she would 
throw herself, heart and soul, into a 
society life. As to his first theory, he 
had been obliged to own himself entirely 
inthe wrong. Selma had not only shown 
no signs of desiring to marry, but she 
had shown very unmistakable signs of 
intending not to marry; and Tyrrell had 
temporarily bowed to what he called the 
contrariety of women. But even this 
falsification of his first theory had not 
thrown him so entirely out in his calcu- 
lations as had the realization of the 
second. Selma had taken to a society 
life indeed, but she had taken to.it with 
a dash and brilliancy and a success 
which seemed to carry her completely 
out of his reach as she had never been 
before. Tyrrell was far too keen to think 
of pitting himself against the intoxicating 
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rush and excitement of a first season— 
and such a first season. He had stood” 
aside, as it were, with his most cynical” 
smile, contenting himself with the con. 
viction that, though there were a dozen 
men making love to her, she was far too 
deeply absorbed in herself and her new 
position to listen to any one of them. He 


was satisfied to see that their old relations ~ 


as master and pupil never died out of her 
remembrance, and that her manner, 
increasingly willful and imperious as it — 
was, differed distinctly from her manner 
to the rest of the world. The beautiful 
Miss Malet became always Selma with 
him. 

But with every month of restraint, with — 
every additional obstacle, his determina- 
tion to make her his wife had strength- 


,ened. Not only was the brilliant and 


popular woman of to-day infinitely better 
worth having than the girl of two years 
ago, but he had studied the position and 
planned out his moves until his credit 
with himself as a diplomatist was at stake. 

With the beginning of the second 
winter, he had come back to town, think- 
ing that now, when the first excitement 
was over for her, his first move must be 
made. But Tyrrell was not a man to 
risk a refusal, in any case ; and he knew, 
moreover, that, the old friendly relations 
between them once broken, his game 
would be infinitely more difficult to play. 
For four months now, therefore, he had 
been feeling his way, and he was perfectly 
well aware that he had not even made a 
start. At every turn, he was baffled by 
the very fact on which he had congratu- 
lated himself during the previous season, 
the fact that Selma never forgot that he 
was, as she had once called him, “her 
oldest friend.’’ 

As he sat now in the ‘‘ managerial 
chair,’’ looking at the graceful figure 
turned away from him toward the fire, he | 
was deliberately reviewing the position, 
and he moved slightly as though recalling 
himself to the actual moment as Selma 
said lightly : 

‘«Ts there any news ?”’ 

She took a fire-screen from the mantel 
piece and sat down in a low chair. 

‘‘Allison has sent in his notice.”’ 
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«‘ Really ?’”’? commented Selma, calmly, 
though she colored a little as he watched 
-her. 

The man alluded to had been a promi- 
nent member of Tyrrell’s company: a 
young man who had been talked of as a 
very rising young actor. 

‘‘ He is going out to Australia.’’ 

’ « Really ?”’ 

‘Don’t you feel a little guilty, may I 
ask ?”’ 

Selma turned to him with a quick 
movement, half petulant, half deprecat- 
ing. 

‘‘T knew you were going to be angry 
with me about that very foolish young 
man,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I think it’s 
very unkind of you, Mr. Tyrrell. I 
couldn’t tell that he would be so silly, 
and I couldn’t accept him to prevent his 
going to Australia, I suppose. I dare 
say he’ll get on very well in Australia.’’ 

‘‘I’m not angry,’’ answered Tyrrell, 
with a tone in his voice that Selma did 
not understand. ‘I’ve told you several 
times that I’ve no right to be angry with 
you—no more right: than any other 
man.”’ 

Selma leaned forward and smiled up 
into his face. ‘‘And I’ve told you as 
often that I give you the right,’’ she 
said, imperiously. ‘‘ You think I don’t 
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pay much attention to what you say; 
perhaps I don’t. You think I’m spoilt ; 
perhaps Iam. But I like to think that 
there is someone who will tell me dis- 
agreeable truths still, though I know it’s 
an odd taste. I like to remember that 
you knew me when I was little, and I 
don’t think it’s patient of you to give me 
up because I don’t quite please you.”’ 

Tyrrell’s cigarette-case was empty when 
he went to bed that night, and he had 
spent two hours in hard thought. Cau- 
tion and patience have both their limits, 
and he believed that those limits were 
now reached. The first and essential 
point to be gained was that Selma should, 
without being startled or disturbed, be 
brought to think of him, however 
remotely, in the light of a possible lover. 
The idea must be suggested to her very 
gradually—so long as it was not sug- 
gested by himself, she might even smile 
at it if she liked, at first—but it must 
pervade her life «little by little until it 
became as familiar to her as it. was now’ 
undreamed of, as natural as the air she 
breathed. 

When he left his study at last, the fire 
was out and he shivered slightly. But 
the policy of inaction had had its day, 
and his plan of campaign was arranged. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


MY CHEERFUL NEIGHBOR. 


BY LEIGH 


NORTH. 


VER the hedgerow’s live green wall, 
With chirp of cricket and birdling’s call, 
Floats the caroling, shrill but sweet, 
Of my cheerful neighbor, my ears to greet. 


Now ’tis a whistle, now a song, 
Echoes, re-echoes the cadence long, 
Through frosty air, "neath summer sky, 
The musical fountain ne’er runs dry. 


As at my task I list the while, 

Grave thoughts grow light and break in a smile ; 
This seems a brighter, better land 

For my neighbor’s unconscious helping hand. 
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BY INA GARVEY. 


, ‘HE ostensible motive for setting 
the bazaar project on foot was to 
make up the fund necessary ‘to 

build new schools for Upstead parish 

church, the church scholars being in the 
unpleasant predicament of pursuing their 
studies in such a crazy old place that it 
threatened each day to tumble down and 
crush the young students as they gath- 
ered the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

That was the ostensible reason for the 
Upstead bazaar and fancy fair. 

But traitors in the Upstead camp 
whispered that there was another reason 
—even a mightier one—for getting up 
that bazaar, viz., to give the young 
ladies of Upstead an opportunity for dis- 
playing ravishing toilettes and enjoying 
unlimited flirtation. 

And, of a surety, the zeal which the 
Upstead fair ones showed in promoting 
the bazaar, in working articles for it, in 
buying articles for it, in making number- 
less journeys to Burlington, the nearest 
large town, on missions connected with 
it, in meeting perpetually at one another’s 
houses and discussing it as their needles 
flew: that zeal, I say, was greater than 
one would have expected such giddy 
young things to manifest only in the 
cause of education and with the object 
of elefating the masses. 

«* Those poor dear school-children !’’ 
cried Flossie Middleton, of the Grange. 
«¢ Of course they must have a new school- 
room. Oh, what fun the bazaar will be! 
What a lovely dress I shall have for it! 
I quite love those children for wanting a 
school-room !’’ 

The weather was lovely summer. The 
bazaar was to be held in the large 
grounds of Upstead rectory. The three 
Miss Simpsons, the rector’s daughters, 
naturally occupied a prominent place 
among the promoters. And for visitors 
to the bazaar? Oh, the Upstead ladies 
had no fear that there would be any lack 
of visitors. It was to be but a one-day 
affair—an improvement in that respect 
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upon most of its kind; and though 
Upstead was but a small place, was not 
Burlington three miles off? And was | 
not Burlington a garrison town? Were © 
not those dashing fellows, the Royal 
Scots Carbineers, quartered there? And 
might they not be seen any morning of 
the week, marching through its streets, 
with their bagpipes playing, on their way 

to drill outside the town, and marching 
back to barracks at mid-day? And were 
not the young ladies of Burlington con- 
stantly exercised in their minds whether 

to admire the elegant and gallant officers 

of the Carbineers most as they marched 
through the streets with their men in the 
mornings, in all the fascinations of mili 
tary braiding and shouldered weapon,} ~ 
or as, later in the day, they lounged in” 


the same streets in mufti, with their high || 


snow-white collars, perfectly fitting” 
clothes, killing hats, and heart-breaking 
little canes? Burlington had promised 
to support the Upstead bazaar ; that is to 
say, the most important part of Burling- 
ton, the Royal Scots Carbineers, had 
promised. ‘‘Oh, they would certainly 
come. Most happy to do anything to— 
help.’’ The young ladies of Upstead* 
went on working for’ the bazaar, and 
talking of it, and buying for it; and at © 
last the time for opening it drew near. 
And lo! they could think of no one to — 
perform that ceremony. ¢ 

‘¢We must have a personage to open 
it,’’ said the young ladies. <‘A titled 
personage, if possible. It will be a fail- 
ure if not properly opened !’’ 

But everyone of importance for miles 
round happened to be away; failure 
seemed inevitable, and all the fair pro- 
moters went into mourning. 

But suddenly their mourning was 
turned to the liveliest joy. For the Earl 
of Peterscourt arrived on a visit to his 
place near Upstead. Upstead knew him 
not, for it was his first visit to Peters- 
court since his accession to the title some 
months before ; but it knew of him. 
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As a matter of fact, he was young, 
single, rich, a peer: as a matter of faith, 
he was handsome, charming, delightful, 
talented, the glass of fashion and the 
mould of form. He arrived at Peters- 
court, near Upstead. A daring spirit on 
the bazaar committee suggested: ‘Ask 
him to open it.’’ He was asked humbly 
and respectfully, in a committee-letter, 
in which the object of the bazaar and 
the perilous position of the parish school- 
children were dwelt on. He consented, 
in a polite note, to their request, and the 
committee fell into raptures. 

It was the day before the grand bazaar 
and fancy fair to be held in the grounds 
of Upstead rectory. 

At about five in the afternoon, Miss 
Edith Brunton, one of the leading spirits 
of Upstead and among the most zealous 
of the bazaar promoters, was in the 
drawing-room of Hazlewood Villa. Mrs. 
Brunton, an elderly widow and of late 
years a confirmed invalid, lay on her sofa 
near one of the windows. Beatrice 
Brunton, nine or ten years older than 
Edith, sat working at the other window. 
This was the whole family—considered 
very nice people in Upstead, where they 
had lived a year and more. 

The disparity in years between Beatrice 
and Edith was accounted for by Mrs. 
Brunton having lost three children who 
had come between them, in infancy. 
Her husband had held a high military 
command in India, and the fatal climate 
had withered the three baby lives. 

‘* Well, mamma and Beatrice, so you 
really think I shall do? You think I 
shall make a useful and attractive stall- 
holder? It doesn’t much matter, though, 
whether you think so or not—for the 
mirror tells me the same.’’ And Edith 
Brunton twirled round and dropped a 
low curtsey to her lovely reflection in the 
glass. ‘‘ That’s the best of a fancy fair ; 
you may put on anything you’ve a mind 
to, and not look conspicuous or out of 
place.’’ 

The dress she wore was an exquisite 
India silk, light and soft as gauze, made 
artistically with a sacque back ; and with 
her great fantastic plumed hat, she cer- 
tainly was a wonderful picture. 


‘‘Frank Lyndon says he knows he 
shall spend all his money at my stall,’’ 
she laughed ; ‘‘ but he needn’t be fright- 
ened—I shall waste very little of my 
sweetness on him and his brother officers ; 
there’ll be higher game to bring down.”’ 

‘« Fie, Edith !’’ exclaimed Mrs. Brun- 
ton, languidly. ‘‘ You let your spirits 
run away with you, my darling. What 
do you mean ?”’ 

‘¢ Mamma, you know well enough what 
I mean. You know, Lord Peterscourt 
opens the bazaar ; I think it not improb- 
able that the cigar-divan under my care 
may prove attractive to his lordship.’’ 

‘<What nonsense~ you talk, child,’ 
said her mother, looking admiringly at 
her. 

‘‘ You know you don’t really.think so, 
mamma. You know you,quite approve - 
of my having registered a solemn vow to 
make a captive of Lord Peterscourt. As 
I said yesterday to Julia Croker, it is my 
turn now. Beatrice had her turn—a 
much jollier one than will fall to my 
share—years ago in India, when papa 
was alive and we were rich and important. 
Beattie had the gayest of times then, and 
might have carried out her career brill- 
iantly. I was asmall child in England 
in those days, but I wish my turn had 
come then—or that those days could 
come again. I think it’s very hard that 
my turn came when papa had died and 
mamma had turned immovable.’’ 

‘I would rather you did not discuss 
me with Julia Croker or anyone else,’’ 
said Beatrice, with gentle dignity, look- 
ing up from some embroidery she was 
finishing. 

‘<Qh, dear me! I haye no wish to 
discuss you, I’m sure! Yon’re quite 
sufficiently in my way as it is. I. often 
think it’s a little hard for a girl to have 
to go about with a sister so much older 
than she is. It makes people think me 
older thanI am. Just fancy! You are 
twenty-eight—quite an old maid !’’ 

Beatrice said nothing. She rose, 
stepped through the open French win- 
dow, and went away into the garden with 
her work. 

‘‘ There goes my lady in a temper, I 
suppose,’’ said Edith. 
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‘¢T think, my darling,’’ remarked the 
doting mother, ‘‘that you tease Beatrice 
a good deal about her age.”’ 

‘©Of course, I am always in the 
wrong! I wish I’d had half the chances 
she’s ‘had. When she had so many 
opportunities years ago in India in papa’s 
time, she might have established herself 
splendidly and. been a help to me now. 
Instead of which, she’s only a hindrance 
to my prospects—an old-maid sister! 
And all because she chose to set her heart 
on a poor lieutenant in the Lancets, who 
presumed to fall in love with General 
Brunton’s daughter. Was Archie Milroy 
so very handsome, mamma?’’ asked 
Miss Edith, presently, tapping on the 
window-pane with the tips of her fingers 
and looking out into the garden. 

‘¢) believe he was considered so; but 
there, don’t speak to me of that wretched 
affair, child. I’m not strong enough to 
bear mortifying reminiscences. I only 
wish that foolish girl had never seen 
him.’’ And Mrs. Brunton sniffed at her 
vinaigrette. 

‘Well, mamma, I’m going to make 
up to you for Beattie’s foolishness and 
obstinacy. You shall have one daughter 
acredit to you. If Lord Peterscourt is 
like the generality of his sex, he shali 
not leave the fancy fair heart-whole 
to-morrow evening.’’ 

She was certainly a beautiful creature. 
The exquisite material and artistic shape 
of her gown set off her graceful figure 
to the utmost: the great hat, with its 
smoke-like floating feathers, seemed to 
heighten every charm of the fair face, 
with its large brown eyes and its framing 
of rich, curling, golden-brown hair. 

‘‘And now I must run and take off my 
finery, or it won’t look fresh to-mor- 
row!’’ And she disappeared from the 
room. 

After what we have just heard, it is 
scarcely necessary to premise that Edith 
Brunton was selfish, vain, and ill-natured. 
She was, in truth, one of those who, not 
content with possessing nature’s choicest 
gifts, must needs try to aggravate the 
unhappy lot of such of her sex as did 
not possess them. Out in the full sun- 
shine herself, she was not satisfied unless 


she had increased the discomfort of those ~ 
who sat in the gloomy, chilly shade, 
Her own sex in general dreaded her, 
With her great beauty of face and form, 
her cleverness, her capacity for saying 
the cruelest and most cutting things, her 
overweening and aggressive vanity, she 
was one before whom most young women 
struck their colors; and though hating 
her, they must do it silently, for hatred 
of a beauty is bad form and is always set 
down to jealousy. 

What a contrast was Beatrice Brunton 
to her sister! Tall, stately, dark-haired 
Beatrice, with her handsome pale face 
and deep-blue eyes. Even in the first 
flush of her youth, admired and courted, 
she had been so kind and gentle—had 
never cared to triumph meanly over her 
plainer friends. ‘‘Not so clever as 
Edith,’’ had long been the verdict on 
her, and she had accepted it quietly and 
meekly. Not that Beatrice Brunton was 
wanting in spirit. Years ago, her father 
and mother had had but too strong 
proofs to the contrary. Those were the 
days when Beatrice was surrounded with 
admirers. Gay times, those! Beatrice, 
a blooming beauty in her teens—Edith, 
a little child in England with her aunts 
—times in which fair Beattie never 
dreamed of later days in which an upstart 
sister, grown to womanhood herself, 
should gibe and goad at her as ‘‘an old © 
maid.’’ 

And out of all her crowd of admirers, 
Archie Milroy, a young lieutenant in the 
Lancers, had won her heart. Archie, 
who, though well connected, had nothing 
in the world but his good looks, his 
manly faithful heart, and his slender pay, 
had jdared to fall in love with General 
Brunton’s beautiful daughter. He was 
sent to the right-about by the general— 
an ambitious worldly man—in such a 
fashion that he was not likely to renew 
the attack. Only two more of those 
countless loving hearts that have been 
torn apart by mammon. 

But, though they could drive poor 
Beatrice’s chosen lover away, they could 
not force her to take one to their liking. 
In spite of their anger and their 
reproaches, she persisted in refusing the 














most advantageous offers. When Gen- 
eral Brunton’s health failed and the fam- 
ily came to England, Beatrice felt that 
her last hope of seeing Archie again was 
gone. The general had a six months’ 
jeave ; but he took a much longer one, 
for he died in England. And the fam- 
ily’s palmiest days died with him—a fact 
much fretted over afterward by Miss 
Edith as most unfair to herself. Mrs. 
Brunton had a fairly good property of 
her own, and the general had some small 
private means: they were still very com- 
fortably off.. Mrs. Brunton, always a 
delicate woman, had been quite an inva- 
lid for the last few years. She required 
much nursing and assiduous attention, 
and this all fell to Beatrice. 

‘‘ Beattie is fitted for that sort’ of 
thing,’’ said Edith; or, if she did not 
say it in so many words, thought it and 
acted it. ‘‘She doesn’t feel it as she 
would if she were ten years younger. 
As she hasn’t married, she must expect 
to have all that sort of thing todo. I 
have my career to make—it’s not likely 
I’m going to lose my complexion and 
spoil my nerves waiting on an invalid ; 
of course, mamma -wouldn’t wish it. 
No—Beattie had her turn years ago, in 
India; it’s my turn now—a poor one 
enough, compared with hers—but, such 
as it is, I must make the very most of it.’’ 

And so she went out and about, 
accepted this invitation and that, stayed 
with friends as often as they would have 
her, and left tall, stately, gentle Beatrice 
to do all the home-duties and to attend 
upon the mother whose thoughts were 
always with her darling Edith. 

Beatrice was good and uncomplaining, 
and bore very bravely the burden of a 
life that must have been unhappy. But 
there were times when her heart failed a 
little, and the night before the grand 
bazaar and fancy fair was one of these. 
Edith had been particularly trying to her 
all day—particularly rude and insulting ; 
and the vain bold speeches about the 
expected conquest of this much-talked-of 
Lord Peterscourt at to-morrow’s bazaar 
had been almost intolerable to bear in 
silence. 

‘‘If she were married and away—if 
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only she were married and away!” 


thought Beatrice, as she sat at her win- 
dow that night and looked out into the 
summer darkness. ‘‘I am afraid it is 
wrong to feel so to a sister, but I seem 
sometimes as if I could not stand it much 
longer.’’ 

She sat musing at the window for some 
time, then rose and went to a small writ- 
ing-case on a table, unlocked it, and 
from a private drawer drew a slip of 
paper which she gazed on long and sadly. 
How well she remembered the finding, 
in a bouquet, of that little slip of paper 
—the only memento she possessed of her 
time of love and happiness—and the 
fluttering of heart it caused her. There 
had been a little coolness between the 
as-yet-unconfessed lovers—a dance too 
many given to a rival, or some such 
trifle, its foundation—and when the 
flowers came she searched amongst them 
for a message, and her heart leaped as 
she discovered the note. 

‘Will you bring these Howers to the 
ball to-night? I shall know then that I 
am forgiven.’’ Surely that time is not 
gone! She is still at the ball—the crash 
and wail of the brass music in her ears, 
the measured tread of the waltzers, and 
the rustle and sweep of the dresses: and 
she is flying round with the crowd, her 
nineteen-year-old heart throbbing with 
life and joy, her hand on someone’s 
shoulder, and someone’s dear voice 
whispering: ‘‘ How can I thank you for 
bringing my flowers, and ending my 
misery by forgiving me?’’ 

No, no; that night is gone indeed— 
buried beneath many a hard lonely year..- 
The joyful girl-heart has long been a 
sorrowful one; the brightness of the 
girl-beauty is dimmed; and it is a pale 
sad Beatrice that bends over that well- 
worn slip of ‘paper and cries as she 
presses her lips to it: ‘‘Archie! Archie! 
they were cruel to partus! We might 
have been so happy !’’ 

The bazaar was in full swing. Th 


grounds of Upstead rectory were large . 


and pretty. The principal stalls—lightly 
rigged-up canvas affairs—were in a long 
row ; others were dotted about separately. 
Here were the three Miss Simpsons at 
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the refreshment stall, driving a better 
trade than Miss Edith Brunton predicted 
they would do. Here was Miss Flossie 
Middleton from the Grange, dispensing, 
with the aid of three coadjutors, cut 
flowers, buttonhole bouquets, plants in 
pots, and brilliant smiles to all and sun- 
dry. Here was Miss Ledbury, a 
‘«church -worker,’’ indefatigable and 
,Undaunted, with a flopping hat and 
spectacles, presiding over a stall of nee- 
dlework and somewhat ignored by the 
mass of the visitors. Here was Mrs. 
Harding, the doctor’s wife, at her stall 
of toys, assisted by her two little girls. 
Here were many other stalls full of arti- 
cles that no one ever could possibly 
require. Here, last but not least, was 
the little cigar-divan whose chief presid- 
ing goddess was Edith Brunton; and 
here was Edith in, the midst of her enjoy- 
ment and her triumph. All day, the 
divan had been thronged with customers, 
and she had chattered and laughed with 
them to her own and their hearts’ con- 
tent. But now, now she had ears and 


eyes for none save one; now might the 
gay youths who stood round her counter 


draw off in despair. A good-looking 
young man, dressed quietly but stylishly, 
had just purchased from her the daintiest 
of cigarette-cases, embroidered with for- 
get-me-nots by her own hand and filled 
with the choicest ‘‘ Khedives.’’ He had 
given her a five-pound note in payment 
and declined any change; and she, in a 
flutter of joy and triumph over her last 
and longed-for conquest, was saying in 
soft tones, with the dark eye-lashes show- 
ing off to full advantage: ‘If you pay 
so handsomely for it, Lord Peterscourt, 
you must let me work your monogram or 
initials or something on it. 
to do it very nicely.’’ 

The day wore on and the goods went 
off. In the slack intervals of business, 
fair stall-holders fled over to each-other 
and compared their ‘‘takings.’’ Dear 
Flossie ran over to dear Edith to ask 
what the latter’s receipts amounted to: 
and, it turning out/that dear Edith’s 
takings amounted {6 a good many pounds 
more than dearest Flossie’s, dearest 
Flossie was profuse in her loving cot- 
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gratulations, went back to her stall im 
bitter ire, and was rude to old Dr. Simp- 
son when he asked the price of a small 
cheap plant in a pot. 

The day wore’on and the goods went 
off. The three Miss Simpsons got rather 
tired—were a little short with their hun- 
gry customers—and were downright hard 
on the two curates who were. helping 
them, and who had almost paralyzed 
their right arms cutting a great deal 
more bread and butter than was wanted. 
And, as the day wore on and the goods 
went off, a feeling became rife in the 
bosoms of several fair shop-keepers that 
Edith Brunton was an odious girl; that. 
she had set her odious trap to catch that 
sweet, delightful, handsome Earl of 
Peterscourt ! and oh, crowning guilt and 
shame !—that she had succeeded! In 
which latter opinion, Miss Edith, with a 
bright, hard, triumphant glance round 
at them all, and a smile that it maddened 
them to see and to have to return, fully 
coincided. 

‘*No, Beatrice. It is no use asking 
me to go to bed. I must sit up till dear 
Edith’s return. I want to hear all about 
the bazaar and how the dear child 
enjoyed herself.’’ 

Thus had Mrs. Brunton answered ail 
her elder daughter’s entreaties that she 
would retire, and thus-she continued to 
answer though her bed-time was long 
past. From time to time, she fell asleep 
on her sofa, and each time, on waking, 
she was crosser—not with the absent 
Edith, the cause of her fatigue, but with 
the good gentle Beatrice, who had been 
her companion all day as usual, and for 
whom a visit to the gay scene in the 
rectory grounds had not been dreamed of. 

At last, Edith was heard outside,’ say- 
ing good-night to a party of neighbors, 
and in another moment she had floated, 
all smiles and flushes and excitement, 
into the drawing-room. 

‘‘What! You two still up? Good- 
ness gracious, Beattie! why didn’t 
mamma go to bed at her usual hour ?”’ 

‘‘T wanted to see you, darling, on 
your return,’’ said the mother, all her 
crossness and sleepiness vanished. ‘‘ Tell 
me all about it, Edith.’’ 
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Edith tossed off her great plumed hat 
and fluttered up and down in front of 
the mirror, reviewing her charming self 
and her lovely dress. 

‘‘And now for your congratulations,’’ 
she cried, turning to her mother and 
sister. ‘‘All has gone off brilliantly. 
I’ve taken almost double what any of 
the other stall-holders have. They’re 
all so jealous, and they hate me so, the 
dear things! And I’ve had the most 
glorious day that ever was.’’ 

‘‘And the earl—was he there ?’’ quest- 
ioned Mrs. Brunton. 

Her daughter laughed gayly. ‘Yes, 
indeed! And I shouldn’t have said I 
had had a glorious day if I hadn’t taken 
him captive, bound hand and foot, help- 
less and at my mercy.”’ 

‘«‘ Edith !’’ remonstrated the admiring 
mother. Beatrice went on reading, and 
did not seem much interested. in the 
account of the day’s triumph. 

‘¢ Mother, it’s alltrue! I’ve succeeded 
beyond my hopes. I’ve sent an arrow 
Straight into his lordship’s heart. He 
came—he saw—but I conquered.’’ 

She sat down by her mother’s sofa. 
Her mood was the gayest, and for once 
She seemed inclined to leave Beatrice in 
peace. 

**T don’t wonder he admired you, 
child,’’ said the widow, looking at the 
brilliant cheeks and eyes of her lovely 
daughter. 

‘It’s something more than admira- 
tion,’’ said the young lady, nodding 
wisely. ‘<I can see that Lord Peters- 
court is not a flirt, like Frank Lyndon 
or Captain Hansard ; and when he seems 
‘as much interested in a girl as he was in 
me from the moment he was introduced, 
something is pretty sure to come of it. 
Mamma, we were quite like old friends 
before we parted. That stupid Lady 
Adamson had made him promise to dine 
with them, and carried him off almost 
by force—I know he hated going! But, 
as I said, we were like old friends. I 
found myself telling him all about my 
affairs—that I had an invalid mother, 
and a sister a great many years older than 
myself—and how long we had lived at 
Upstead, and all about us—and there 
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was he listening and leaning on my 
counter, and all the girls mad with jeal- 
ousy. When I asked him how long he 
meant to stay at Peterscourt, he said in 
a dreamy voice: ‘I came only for a few 
days, but I shall stay longer than that 
now.’ And oh, mamma, he’s coming to 
call to-morrow.”’ 

‘* To-morrow ? 
the mother. 

‘Yes. He'll come, of course, just 
about the time for afternoon tea. My 
programme is this: You, mamma, on 
your sofa (he knows you’re an invalid) 
in your best dress and cap—the pink- 
and-gold tea-set on the gipsy-table— 
Beattie in her lavender cashmere, pour- 
ing out the tea—me in one of my white 
muslin tea-gowns, with the blue let in 
under the lace insertion, seated . grace- 
fully on that sofa by the window, with a 
dainty piece of work or a book. That 
is what he is to see when he is shown in. 
He will bring his tea and sit by me on 
the sofa, and we shall keep up the con- 
versation chiefly. You and Beattie can 
join in from time to time just to support 
me, you know. And before he goes, 
mamma, you'll find an opportunity to 
invite him at an early date. Beattie, you 
jealous thing, don’t pretend you're 
absorbed in that book; why don’t you 
look up and take some interest in the 
day’s triumph? ‘Though you’re past all 
this yourself, you might have some sym- 
pathy, I should have thought, with my 
affairs.’’ 

‘*T hardly think you go the right way 
to win anyone’s sympathy, Edith, since 
you ask me for mine,’’ replied Beatrice: 

‘¢ Well, I’ll not be so stupid as to ask 
you for yours again. What young girl 
can expect sympathy from a cross, disap- 
pointed old maid ?”’ 

Beatrice looked at her quietly. ‘‘ The 
unfailing gibe, Edith. Supposed to be 
the bitterest there is, no doubt, and 
therefore always chosen. Thinking my 
lot a particulariy hard and hopeless one, 
you do all in your power to make it more 
so.. Well, it is the way of the world.” 
And Beatrice left the room. 

At about ten o’clock the following 
morning. Beatrice Brunton, with garden- 


So soon ?”’ exclaimed 
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-ing-gloves on and a large apron over her 
fresh white morning-gown, was in the 
little greenhouse that opened from the 
landing above the drawing-room flight 
of stairs at Hazlewood Villa. The ferns 
in the greenhouse were her care and 
pride. As she snipped and clipped and 
watered, the occupation and movement 
brought a color to her beautiful cheek 
and a lustre to her deep-blue eye ; her 
» dark curling hair strayed upon her fore- 
head and was plaited behind. Never, 
perhaps, had she looked fairer, even in 
the flush of her first youth. ° 

A ring came at the bell while she was 
thus busy ; but, not heeding it, she went 
on with her work, and was unaware that 
any visitor had been admitted below. A 
servant entered the greenhouse and 
announced Lord Peterscourt. Beatrice 
looked at her, threw down her garden- 
ing-implements in astonishment. ‘‘ Lord 
Peterscourt ?’’ she ejaculated. ‘‘At this 
hour of the morning? How very 
strange! Where is Miss Edith?’ 

‘«In bed and asleep, miss,’’ answered 
the maid. 

Beatrice went to her sister’s room and 
entered it. Edith lay smiling in her 
sleep—dreaming, perhaps, of the tri- 
umphs of the day before. But, when 
roused and told of the visitor, she 
became suddenly as wide awake as if her 
. eyes had not been closed for hours. 

“‘Called at this hour of the day? 
What does he mean by it? What shall 
I do? If only I were all ready and 
dressed !’” She proceeded rapidly with 
her toilette. ‘‘ But to think of his being 
kept waiting! Beattie, help me at this 
pinch if you have any sisterly feeling. I 
know I’ve been nasty to you at times, 
but forget it all like a good Christian, 
and stand by me now. You must go 
down, introduce yourself to him, and 
play. the benevolent elder sister till I 
come. Talk to him, you know, in your 
staid elderly way. You've quite a color 
this morning,’’ she added, glancing 
rather grudgingly at the tinge in Bea- 
trice’s cheek. 

‘«T’ve been gardening,’’ said the lat- 
ter. ‘* I suppose I have no business with 
a color,’’ and she laughed a little. 
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‘«Nonsense, Beattie! Don’t be 
absurd.’’ 

‘‘Well, if I must go down, I hope 
you'll come soon.’’ 

‘‘As soon as ever I can. _ Thank you, 
Beattie. By the way, you might leave 
me that rose in your dress; it would 
just finish me off, and I haven’t time to 
get one for myself.’’ 

Beatrice smiled as she removed the 
red rose she wore from the body of her . 
white dress, took off her gardening-apron, 
and went downstairs. 

She passed softly across the hall, 
entered the drawing-room, closing the 
door behind her. The sun-blinds were 
down before the windows, the room was 
shady. The summer breeze came in and 
shook the curtains. 

Lord Peterscourt was standing by the 
table, his back toward her, bending over 
a photograph-album. He had not heard 
her approach. Beatrice advanced. 

‘My mother wishes me to—’’ 

Lord Peterscourt started, stood erect,. 
turned his face to her. 

‘Archie! Is it—oh! is it really— 
Archie ?’’ . 

But, before she had finished asking the 
wild question, two arms were clasping 
her close, and then a voice, long unheard, 
whispered: ‘‘ Yes, dear and only love! 
It is Archie, who has found you at last, 
and is never going to be sent away from 
you again.’”’ 

When their agitation and her wonder 
were a little subsided, she heard his 
story: How faithful he had been to her, 
whose parents had driven him away from 
her—how, after she left India and 
returned with her father and mother to: 
England, he had lost all tidings of her, 
save a rumor, two years later, of her 


'marriage—how he had felt that no other 


woman could ever occupy his heart, and 
that her memory must be his only life- 
companion—how he had found life but 
a sorry business, and had half hoped, 
when he served through the Afghan war, 
that the dart so often hurled at his com- 
rades might come his way. And with 
regard to the earldom? Well, Archie 
Milroy had been far enough from it in 
those old Indian days; but the unex- 
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pected deaths of two cousins had made 
him heir to his great-uncle, the last earl. 
At the aged nobleman’s request, his heir 
had come to England the preceding 
winter, to pay him a visit; but, when 
Archie arrived at the earl’s town-house 
in Berkeley Square, he found that his 
relative had had a stroke of paralysis, to 
which he succumbed a few days later, 
and Archie found himself to be a wealthy 
peer. 

‘¢ But what was it all to me,’’ he said, 
‘with a desolate heart? I could only 
think—‘ if this had come years ago, they 
would have given her to me.’ All 
seemed hollow and empty. I took but 
small pleasure in my ‘honors,’ as they 
are called. I had often thought of cut- 
ting the world ; and then, when F came 
down to Peterscourt, and the people here 
asked me to open their bazaar, I sorely 
wanted to get out of doing it; but they 
seemed as if they would take no refusal, 
soI went. And there I saw a face like 
my lost love’s—only not so lovely. It 
was your sister’s. I was introduced to 
her; from her J learned that my lost 
darling was found again and was still 
mine.’’ Poor Edith! So this was your 
boasted conquest! ‘‘ Beattie,’’ and he 
looked tenderly and penetratingly into 
her violet-blue eye, and his hand touched 
gently the fair cheek, ‘‘ my gentle patient 
love, perhaps I can guess a little of what 
you have had to bear.’’ 

Beatrice’s eyes fell and her cheeks 
flushed ; for it seemed as if he guessed, 


in some mysterious manner, something 
of what she had_ suffered from Edith. 
She said nothing, only her drooping 
head lay on his heart ; and presently she 
murmured: ‘‘Archie! Archie! have you 
really come back to me? Oh! the long, 
sad, lonely years that have come between 
us—how could I live them?’’ And her 
tears rained down for the sorrow that 
was past, as much as for the joy that was 
present. 

When Miss Edith fluttered down in 
her embroidered white frock, with the 
damask rose she had taken from her 
sister fastened in the bodice, her great 
brown eyes bright with excitement, and 
a smile of the sweetest welcome on her. 
fair face, she received the greatest shock 
it had ever been her lot to suffer. 

Her grand castle in the air, it seemed, 
had been jerry-built: as she stepped in 
to take up her abode there, it fell upon 
her and crushed her—crushed, let us 
hope, some of the vanity and conceit ° 
out of her. 

To think that this earl’s interest in 
her had been merely on account of her 
relationship to Beattie! To think that 
Beattie, who had heard all her boasts— 
Beattie, at whom she had gibed and 
jeered—was going to be the countess, 
not herself! To think that— And 
here, shut into her own room, she broke 
down and shed many bitter tears. 

I own I am pleased at the picture she 
makes, sitting there weeping—at the 
mortification she so richly deserved, 
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BY EUGENE C. DOLSON. 


O silently, so peacefully, 
My little bark glides down the bay, 
It seems to waft my spirit free 
To some fair land beyond the sea, 
Some quiet dreamland far away. 


Oh, when, from this existence hurled, 
My soul shall brook not longer stay, 
So may she feel her wings unfurled 
For some fair land beyond the world, 
Some quiet dreamland far away ! 
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BY HOPE 


N | ARY DANE’S face wore a trou- 
bled expression as she flitted 
about her household duties, one 

bright September morning, and yet she 
said to herself: ‘‘ I suppose it is wicked 
for me to worry; for we’ve all got our 
health, and John has such good habits— 
never drinks and never stays out late 
nights.’’ 

Certainly, it would seem, to a super- 
ficial observer, that few women had more 
reasons for a placid mind. Her husband 
was a handsome good-natured fellow, 
immaculately neat in dress, careful and 
considerate about the house, and thor- 
oughly clean morally. She was the 
mother of two bright healthy children— 
Ralph aged fourteen, and Ruth aged ten. 
Her home was comfortably furnished, 
and she had every convenience for the 
dispatch of her work. The washing and 
ironing were done out of the house, and, 
being active and energetic, she felt it no 
hardship to do without a kitchen-maid. 

But there was a trouble that lay deeper 
than the surface, and one that, although 
she fully recognized its cause, she had 
thus far been unable to remove. 

The immediate cause of her present 
perplexity was the fact that her handsome 
good-natured husband had that morning 
gone hunting for squirrels—a harmless 
thing enough, you will say. 

Several years previous tu the morning 
in question, John Dane had bought the 
“¢ Western Star,’’ a country weekly which 
had been worked up to a very thriving 
pitch by a young newspaper man who, 
ambitious for a larger field in which to 
exercise his energy and business powers, 
had sold out to John on easy terms of 
part cash and the balance in installments. 

John was a good all-round country 
printer, who, since he had completed his 
apprenticeship, had been foreman in the 
office in which he learned his trade, and 
was praised by his employer as a faithful 
efficient workman. He too longed fora 
chance to show what he could do on a 
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higher round of the ladder; and, with 
the money he had saved, together with a 
small legacy that had fallen to Mary, he 
had bought the ‘ Star,’’ firm in the belief 
that his success was beyond a perad- 
venture. 

As is frequently the case, however, 
while John had been a success under 
another’s employ, he didn’t seem to be 
able to work for himself. He loved out- 
door sports—hunting, fishing, and kin- 
dred things. When under a salary, he 
was brought face to face with the money 
loss of indulging in his favorite recre- 
ations, every Saturday night. When 
working for himself, although the loss | 
was the same, it was not so directly . 
apparent. He was a breezy companion- 
able fellow, enjoyed talking over the epi- 
sodes of a day’s outing almost as much 
as the sport itself, and in consequence 
drew around him many friends with sim- 
ilar tastes, most of whom either led a 
happy-go-lucky sort of life or were finan- 
cially fixed so. that there was no special 
need of exerting themselves overmuch. 

The result had been that the affairs of 
the ‘‘Star,’’ from being very much in 
the ascendant, had gradually—almost 
imperceptibly—begun to wane. Matters 
had gone from bad. to worse, as time 
passed on. Subscribers, becoming dis- 
couraged with the lack of local news, 
had transferred their patronage to newsier 
sheets ; job-work customers, seldom find- 
ing anyone but the compositors in the 
office, went where they could find some- 
one who was anxious for their work. 
Spasmodic efforts to build up the circu- 
lation had only resulted in paying out 
for the agent’s salary all the money col- 
lected, and increased paper-bills with no 
means of paying them. 

The ‘‘ Star’’ office and the residence 
of its editor and publisher were in the 
same building, so that Mary’s observant 
eyes could not fail to note the general 
trend of affairs. But what could she do? 
While John was nearly everything that 
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could be desired in a husband, he had 
‘one fault that seems to be possessed in 
common by many good men—he did not 
want his wife to interfere in any of his 
business affairs. Occasional mild attempts 
at suggestion or remonstrance on her 
part met with the not very elegant reply 

that, if she wanted to run things, she had 
better wear the breeches. 

On the morning in question, Mary 
mentally canvassed the situation in all its 
bearings for- the thousandth time, and 
ended with the usual conclusion: ‘I can 
‘do nothing to mend matters. I can only 
be a common everyday woman and take 
John just as he is, thankful that he isn’t 
any worse.’’ With this philosophical 
conclusion, she dismissed the subject 
from her mind and tried to think of less 
perplexing things. 

Toward evening, one of the office-boys 
brought a telegram upstairs, addressed to 
“Mrs. John Dane.’’ It proved to be 


from John, dated at a small station sev- 
eral miles away, stating that he had 


“hurt his ankle, couldn’t walk, home on 
evening train, don’t worry.’’ 

The hurt ankle proved to be a very 
serious fracture, the result of a loose 
stone on a wall which he had climbed. 
Instead of being the slight matter they 
at first supposed it would be, it became 
terribly swollen and painful ; rheumatism 
set in, and John was likely to be a pris- 
oner in his room indefinitely. 

Here was a situation indeed! It was 
true, John had done as little work in the 
office as possible, when able to be about ; 
but that little must now be done by some- 
one else. Hiring was impossible for two 
Tfeasons: no one at hand that could do 
the work, and no money to pay even if 
there were. 

One edition of the paper was managed 
somehow—plates on the news and edi- 
torial pages, clipped locals, a few local 
communications, and a lot of dead 
“‘ads’’ to fill out with, and at the head 
of the locals a paragraph stating that, 
‘owing to sickness in the editor’s family, 
the usual amount of reading-matter could 
not be given.’’ ; 

Like woman’s work, the work in a 
Rewspaper office is never done. No 
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sooner is everything brought to a focus 
on publication-day than the grind begins 
again on the next issue. In health, John 
had kept the copy-hook filled easily 
enough with clipped articles, magazine 
notices, reprint book-reviews—anything ~ 
to fill the space ; and it hadn’t made any 
difference to him whether there was any- 
one in the sanctum to attend to callers 
or not. Sitting propped up in a chair in 
his room, it seemed to him imperatively 
necessary that there should be someone 
to oversee matters in the office. Afflic- 
tion, too, had brought him down some-: 
what from the high horse of masculine 
self-sufficiency in business, and he held 
long conferences with Mary as to what 
could be done. 

At last, encouraged by his willingness 
to discuss the matter with a wearer of 
cir¢umscribing skirts, she cautiously sug- 
gested that, if she should send for Aunt 
Polly to come and manage the house, 
perhaps she herself could do a little in 
the office, under his direction, until he 
could get around. After considerable 
pondering, John had the good sense to 
recognize: the merits of the idea, and it 
was accordingly put into execution. 

Mary had never in her life written a 
line for publication. She hadn’t a very 
clear idea of what she was to do or how 
she was to do it, but she went downstairs 
with a determination to do her best; 
and an ordinarily bright woman’s best 
seldom needs an apology. 

In spite of John’s personal neatness, 
his sanctum was a sight to behold. Desks 
and tables’ were piled mountain-high with 
the accumulation of exchanges, some of 
them open and riddled with clippings, 
others not out of their wrappers ; waste- 
baskets full and running over; chairs 
full of mail-matter dumped down until 
he should care to look it over; piles of 
letters in different places, awaiting the 
same future time, which never seemed to 
arrive; everything covered with dust, 
and a general air of topsyturviness and 
settled neglect everywhere. Even the 
inkstands were dry as powder-horns, ° 
their contents having long since evap- 
orated. 

The office was thoroughly equipped 
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with conveniences. John was skillful 
with all sorts of tools, and, in the first 
enthusiasm of his editorial career, had 
fitted up every possible appliance for the 
dispatch of business. The different 
departments of the paper had each its 
separate desk and pigeon-holes, and there 
were wonderfully contrived closets and 
shelves for the accommodation of files of 
exchanges, paper-stock, etc.; but now 
everything showed unmistakable evidence 
of neglect and disuse. 

Mary’s first move in pursuance of her 
purpose was to inaugurate a general 
cleaning and clearing up. Letters were 
gathered together and laid away for 
examination ; exchanges were sorted and 
disposed of, those of recent date being 
reserved to be ‘‘gone through’’ for 
news ; the windows were washed, cob- 
webs and dust brushed down, the floor 
scrubbed, and everything put in the best 
possible condition. 

An excursion into the composing-room 
revealed a rather better state of affairs ; 


for John knew how work should be done, 
and, having an unusually faithful and 
trusty boy for an apprentice, had man- 
aged to have the mechanical department 
kept in pretty good order. 

Mary got on the right side of Jim 


forthwith. She told him that ‘the 
boss’’ would be unable to come down- 
stairs for an indefinite time, and she 
would have to do the best she could in 
looking after affairs; that she should 
depend largely on him for assistance in 
various directions, as she knew that he 
was unusually intelligent and tristworthy. 
Jim, who was about eighteen years old 
and what is known in the trade as a two- 
thirder, could almost feel himself grow 
taller under Mary’s judicious praise, and 
straightway determined that her confi- 
dence should not be misplaced. 
Returning to the sanctum, Mary set 
herself to an examination of the letters, 
and, with womanly intuition, soon got a 
good idea of what needed attention in 
the matter of correspondence ; selecting 
those demanding immediate answer, she 
carried them to John for inspection. 
John was a good business manager, when 
he chose to give his mind to it; and, 


finding that looking over and answering) 
letters was a relief from the monotony of 
the sick-room, he concluded that he could | 
relieve Mary from that duty. ~ 

Returning to the sanctum, Mary set | 
herself resolutely to scanning the 
exchanges for news, seizing upon every — 
item that would be of interest to the 
readers of the ‘‘ Star,’’ and clipped, con- 
densed, and pasted with a will. Occa- 
sionally someone dropped in to inquire 
after John’s health, and a brief conversa- 
tion resulted in Mary’s getting séveral 
items of local happenings. People came 
in to pay their subscriptions, and were 
agreeably surprised to find someone ready 
to.attend to them and interested in their 
affairs. Finding a sympathetic listener, 
they entered into long descriptions of 
their families, their farms, the neighbor- 
hood in which they lived, and went 
away pleased with themselves and there- 
fore pleased with the ‘‘Star’’ and its 
proprietor’s wife. 

Having given her mind to it, the little 
woman seemed to develop a genius for 
absorbing local items. Unconsciously, 
wherever she went, she was on the look- 
out for an item, and she generally found 
what she was in search of. 

Women are always ridiculed for their 
interest in the trivial gossipy affairs of 
life ; but, if you will take the trouble to 
think of it, you will see that a good local 
reporter must possess this trait. He 
must have the gift of seeing every little 
thing that transpires around him, catch- 
ing clues in chance bits of conversation 
he may overhear on the street, and of 
putting this and that accurately together. 
He must not despise the day of small 
things, for of these is the most readable 
local sheet made up. 

Accordingly, Mary found that her new 
work lay right in line with her tastes and 
inclinations. At first, she was very 
doubtful whether her work would pass 
muster; but she was not long left in 
doubt. In going through the neighbor- 
ing exchanges, she frequently came across 
paragraphs taken from the ‘¢ Star’’ and 
duly credited; people who were inci- 
dentally mentioned in a complimentary 
way came in to buy extra copies to 
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to their friends, and spoke of the esteem 
in which they held the.‘‘ Star’’; others 
subscribed for copies to be sent regularly 
to friends who had formerly lived in the 
county and were always interested in its 
‘news. In many ways, she was able to 
feel the pulse of public sentiment, and 
she found that people were taking a new 
interest in the ‘‘Star.’’ She read the 
great dailies conscientiously, and found 
herself developing ideas and opinions 
upon the questions of the day, and occa- 
sionally ventured upon expressing them 
editorially, and infused such life and 
energy into her work that it could not 
fail to have its effect upon the status of 
the paper. 

In short, circumstances had brought 
her in contact with the work she was 
naturally fitted for, and she took to it as 
naturally as a hen-hatched duck does to 
the water when first it comes upon 
enough to swim in. 

John’s lameness and rheumatism 
proved very stubborn, and it was months 
before he found himself able to go down- 
stairs. During the winter, he had had 
a chance to do considerable thinking. 
Having charge of the books, he had 
reason to know that the finances of the 
paper were steadily improving ; and each 


week’s issue, as it was laid before him, 
astonished him by its bright crisp newsi- 
ness. Aunt Polly’s management of 
Mary’s household affairs had proved per- 
fectly satisfactory, and the good woman 
was glad of a home where she seemed to 
be wanted. 

As we have said, John Dane was not 
a bad man at heart, and, having a toler- 
ably firm head, he was able to see the 
logic of facts. Mary was not unduly set 
up over the success she was achieving, 
and it was slowly borne in upon him that 
she was, so to speak, the better newspaper 
man of the two. 

Not having a taste for humble-pie, 
however, he never put all this definitely 
into words, but let matters go on as they 
were ; and it became tacitly understood 
that Mary was the head of affairs per- 
taining to the editorial management, 
while John became very useful as book- 
keeper and overseer of the mechanical 
department, although he still retained his 
love for fishing and hunting. 

Mary has the tact to ask John’s advice 
on all matters of moment, and he has 
the good sense to let her do as she 
pleases ; and now the ‘‘Star’’ is rapidly 
becoming one of the most prosperous 
weeklies in the State. 


MORNING SONG. 


BY J. H. ROCKWELL. 


WAKE, awake, the long dark hours are gone, 
A Night disappears before the spreading dawn. 
Awake ! 


Awake ! 


Whate’er thy hopes, they blossom with: the day. 
Whate’er thy possibilities, they pass away. 


Awake ! 


Awake ! 


Awake, thou troubled heart, and let the light 
Drive far away the terrors of the night. 


Awake ! 


Awake ! 


Awake, the great day soon will come, 
And what thou wouldst have done must now be done. 


Awake ! 


Awake ! 





x 
= 


— Lian 


BY PHEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHREYS. 


We have secured as Editor of this department 
Mrs. Phebe Westcott Humphreys, a member of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, an enthu- 
siastic flower-lover and successful cultivator. 
Send all communications to her address, 

Station A, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMONG THE FLOWERS IN APRIL. 


is welcomed with more than usual 

cordiality, after the bleak dreary 
winter just passed. The flowers in win- 
dow-gardens and greenhouses have taken 
on ‘new vigor and brilliancy, while the 
leaf-buds are swelling 
on the rose-bushes and 
hardy flowering shrubs 
outside, perennials are 
peeping from the 
ground, the hardy bulbs 
are budding, and the 
saucy sturdy little cro- 
cus-blossoms have 
opened wide, in spite 
of the fact that it is 
stili early in April, with 
promise of many cold 
days before the weather 
becomes warm and 
settled. 

‘*Plant them in a 
sunny sheltered place 
on the lawn’’ is the 
advice usually given 
for the culture of the 
hardy bulbs for spring 
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+ awe is really here at last! and 


, JEAN SISLEY CARNATION, 


blooming; but, after the first season’s 
trial of these very satisfactory spring 
bloomers, we were so fascinated by their 
beauty and ease of culture that five hun- 
dred bulbs were ordered the following 
fall, including crocus, tulips, hyacinths, 
narcissus, iris, crown imperials, etc., and 
we soon found that they could not all 
be accommodated in the sunny sheltered 
borders. Accordingly they were distrib- 
uted over quite a large space, giving 
many of them a cold northern exposure ; 
and this proved to be a very satisfactory 
arrangement. The following spring, the 
first crocus - blossoms 
opened on the 27th of 
March, peeping from 
a slight covering of 
snow that had followed 
asunny morning. These 
same little flowers— 
several dozens opened 
within a few days— 
continued beautiful for 
over a week before they 
began to fade; and 
before they had disap- 
peared from this sunny 
bed on the southern 
side of the house, many 
with a western expos- 
ure had commenced to 
open, followed about 
a week later by those 
on the northern side of 
the lawn. It was the 


















same with the tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, 
etc. ; those planted where the bright sun 
shone on them during the greater part 
of the day bloomed very early, while 
the ones planted in the shady northern 
beds did not bloom until the others had 
commenced to fade. Thus a succession 
of beautiful bloom was enjoyed 
for several weeks, that could not 
have been secured if all the bulbs 
had received the same treatment. 
Bear this plan in mind when it 
is time to plant the bulbs next 
fall, and a wealth of bloom may 
be secured from the time the 
first snowdrop and crocus blos- 
soms open in March until the 
last tulip and iris disappear in 
June. 


PLANNING FOR NEXT WINTER. 





While the conservatory is still 
full of the plants that have been 
enjoyed this winter, and the 
weather has not become warm 
enough to plant them outside, 
it may seem rather early to plan 
for next winter’s blossoms. But it is 
necessary to begin quite early with cer- 
tain varieties if it is desired to raise them 
from seed, and thus secure dozens of 
































GLOXINIA. 


fine blooming plants at the price of one 
purchased from the florist in the fall. 
Take the primroses, for instance: two 
or three blooming-sized plants bought in 
the fall will prove quite as expensive as 
two or three dozen which may be raised 
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from seed planted now. A package of 
mixed varieties will produce many fine 
plants, and the new double sorts will be 
found very desirable. If you buy the 
named varieties, include a packet of the 
beautiful fern-leaved primula, obconica, 
and primula sinensis fimbriata. Plant 

















































AGERATUM 


COMPACTUM NANUM. 
the seed early in April, in fine, porous, 
well-sifted soil ; do not crowd them, but 
allow room for transplanting without 
injuring the roots; give the plants the 
smallest thumb-pots when first taken 
from the seed-pan, and give them larger 
pots as the old become filled with roots ; 
do not force them with too much heat 
or stimulant, but keep them growing 
slowly throughout the summer, in a 
sheltered shady location, and they will 
abundantly repay you for all care, from 
the time they are taken to the conserv- 
atory next fall, throughout the winter 
months, and until late the following 
spring. 


PROPAGATING 






CARNATIONS. 





In planning for next winter’s flowers, 
you may be anxious to keep over for 
another season the carnations that have 


proved so satisfactory this year. It will 
be an easy matter to keep the varieties 
distinct, but do not try to keep the old 
plants, as these will be useless for another 
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winter. When the weather becomes 
warm enough to plant them outside, 
give them good rich soil, and, as soon 
as they become firmly rooted and grow- 
ing in the border, propagate new plants 
by layering. Choose the thrifty branches 
growing near the soil, and, without 
breaking them from the old plant, bend 
them over until they touch the ground. 
Slightly break the portion that is to be 
covered with the soil, and roots will 
form more readily. Fasten this down 
securely—a forked stick or a hair-pin 
will hold it in place—press the soil 
firmly about it, give water when required, 
and, when the layered portion indicates 
by the new growth that roots have 
formed, it can be detached from the old 
plant, and it will soon be ready for pot- 
ting. If you have no old plants from 
which to raise the new ones, seed may 
be planted now, and the plants thus 
raised will begin to bloom soon after 
taking them inside in the fall. A little 
forethought now will enable one to have 
a fine collection for next winter with 


IRIS GERMANICA. 


little care, and will save much expense 
and many regret§ next fall. 


THE SAND-POT. 


It is often difficult to keep the sand- 
bed, or pot, or pan, dr whatever is 
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NARCISSUS POETICUS. 


used for rooting cuttings, sufficiently 
moist ; this is very necessary, for, if the 
sand be once allowed to become perfectly 
dry after the slips or cuttings are started, 
they will be injured past recovery. To 
remedy this, the sand-pot is often recom- 
mended, and some may wonder what is 
meant by it. It is simply a very large 
pot filled with sharp sand, in the centre 
of which is a small pot, with the hole 
in the bottom tightly corked. This 
small pot, which is sunk down in the 
sand nearly to the rim, is kept constantly 
full of water. After the cuttings are 
planted in the sand between the two 
pots, it is saturated with water, and the 
little pot in the centre is filled. This 
percolates through the porous pot very 
slowly, and the sand is thus kept slightly 
moist all the time, instead of being del- 
uged with water at one time and then 
allowed to become dry. 

A gallon paint-can will be quite as 
suitable for this purpose as the large pot. 
Melt off the rough upper rim over the 
coals, and leave a smooth straight edge; 
make several holes in the bottom, arrange 
the drainage-material, fill with the sand, 
and place the small pot in the centre. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. M. B. L. writes that she is anx-. 
ious to raise gloxinias for blooming this 
summer, and, noticing that the bulbs are 
quite expensive while the seeds are 
reasonable, she wants me to tell her if 
they are difficult to raise from seed, and 
what culture is required. If this sum- 


mer’s blooming is desired, it will be @ 
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necessary to get the bulbs. Those raised 
from seed will not bloom until very late, 
and perhaps not at all this year. Why 
not secure a very few bulbs for this sum- 
mer’s display, and raise quantities of 
them from seed, at very small expense, 
for next summer? Plant the bulbs the 
last of March or early in April, in pots 
of light rich soil. Plant them directly 
in the pots in which they are to bloom, 
as there is danger of injuring the large, 
drooping, hairy leaves if they be trans- 
ferred from a small pot to a larger as 
the old becomes filled with roots. Give 
the plants a somewhat shaded location, 
increase the supply of water when rapid 
growth begins, give liquid manure occa- 
sionally after the buds start, and you will 
soon be rewarded with the handsome 
flowers. 

The seed should be started early in 
the window-garden ; use very fine, light, 
sifted soil ; sow the seed over this, cover 
with a slight sifting of the soil, and press 
down with the hand or a smooth board. 
Keep moist and warm until the seed 
begin to germinate, then remove to a 


PRIMULA, DOUBLE. 


cooler place so that they will not be 


forced into rapid growth at first. After 
the second pair of leaves have formed, 
they will be ready for potting in small 
thumb-pots; as they increase in size, 
give them larger pots, handling the 
tender plants very carefully, and keep 
them growing steadily throughout the 
summer ; you may secure a few blossoms 
toward fall, but, even if you: do not, 
their beauty next summer and for several 


years to come will amply repay you for 
all the time and care expended. Gradu- 
ally dry off these young plants by with- 
holding water, at the same time you do 
the old ones; allow the bulbs to remain 
in their pots of dry soil, keeping them in 
a moderately warm temperature through- 
out the winter, and, when they are potted 


PRIMULA SINENSIS FIMBRIATA. 


next spring, you may secure a fine dis- 
play. 

Another correspondent, signing her- 
self ‘‘An Interested Reader,’’ wants to 
know how to grow the hydrangea. She 
does not state whether the pot-hydrangea 
or the hardy tree-hydrangea is meant, 
therefore I will mention both varieties. 
The tree-hydrangea—Hydrangea panicu- 
lata grandiflora—is perfectly hardy with- 
out protection ; it may be planted either 
in the spring or fall; give it a sunny 
spot on the lawn and good rich soil, 
pack the fine soil firmly about the roots 
in planting, prune slightly in proportion 
as the roots were broken in transplanting, 
water thoroughly, and new growth will 
soon start. It may then be allowed to 
take care of itself until the flowers form, 
when an occasional application of liquid 
manure will be found beneficial. Several 
varieties of the pot-hydrangeas have been 
able to stand our Northern winters with 
but slight protection, but the newer sorts 
are quite tender. They are. most satis- 
factory when grown in plant-tubs, in 
which they are allowed to remain from 
year to year, and used as lawn or veranda 
ornaments. Some magnificent specimens 
were noticed last year in an amateur’s 
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collection. They were 
grown in common 
water-buckets and win- 
tered in the cellar; on 
bringing them from the 
cellar in the spring, the 
top soil was removed 
and replaced by fresh 
rich soil without dis- 
*turbing the roots. After 
pruning and watering, 
they were set in a 
sheltered spot on the 
veranda. By midsum- 
mer, they had reached 
a height of three feet 
and were crowned with 
the immense panicles 
of bloom. One espe- 
cially vigorous plant 
had twenty-eight of 
these handsome clusters 
of bloom on it at the 
same time, in various 
stages of growth, from buds to blossoms. 

M. S. C. asks me to name a compact 


ROMAN HYACINTH. 


blue border-plant that ~ 
will look well with 
sweet alyssum. Noth- 
ing can surpass the blue 
ageratum for this pur- 
pose ; the variety called 
Little Gem is dwarf and 
compact, and it will 
produce a perfect mass 
of the fluffy blue flow- 
ers throughout the sum- 
mer. Plant the seed 
at the same time as the 
sweet alyssum ; they are 
sturdy little plants and 
require but little care, 

For want of time, 
many of the queries 
which have been re- 
ceived will not be 
answered until next 
month. They have been 
carefully noted, and 
answers given in May 
ample season for the 
that shall be required. 


¢ 


will be all in 
summer culture 


CALLAS AND BALSAMS. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


THE SpoTTeD CALLA is not a new 
plant, and yet it is not often seen in col- 
lections of amateur florists. It is a sum- 
mer plant, and should be dried off and 
kept like a gladiolus during winter. The 
chief beauty of the plant consists in its 
prettily variegated foliage. The leaves 
are thickly spotted with yellow on a 
bright-green ground. When grown well, 
there should be several leaves out at a 
time, and their contrasting colors add 
much to the window in which they are 
grown. Plant in spring in a rich com- 
post of leaf-mold and old thoroughly 
rotten manure. It is a good plan to put 
clear sand about the bulb, at planting. 
Drain the pot well, and give water ‘in 
liberal quantities daily. In September 
or October, the leaves will begin to turn 
yellow. Withhold water gradually until 
all the foliage has fallen off. Then 
take up the root, dry for two or three 
days, and store away in a cool but frost- 
proof dry room for winter. 


BALSAMS are among the most satis- 
factory annuals. They are easily grown, 
come into bloom early, and continue to 
flower until September or later. The 
lately introduced varieties, are wonder- 
fully fine, both in form and _ color. 
Indeed, the flowers are as large as many 
tea-roses, fully as double, and range 
through all shades of red, pink, crimson, 
mauve, and flesh-color to pure white. 
Some kinds are striped with contrasting 
colors; others are beautifully spotted. 
They are profuse in bloom, each branch 
being so closely set with flowers that it 
resembles a wreath. Give a rich soil, 
made mellow to the depth of at least 
a foot. Plant in a comparatively shady 
location. .Water well in a dry season. 
It is a good plan to cut off a portion of 
the foliage, as it is generally so thick 
that the flowers are half hidden. Do 
not plant the seed before the middle of 
May, at the North, as young plants are 
tender and a cold spell will injure them. 
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saw a drove of black and gray 

pigs go by on the high-road 
underneath. The turkey was a very 
handsome gobbler, and his plumage was 
of the most brilliant gray and white, 
and his wattles were of the red of the 
carnation or the rose. He was very 
proud, and, as he looked-down on the 
pigs, he stuck up his tail peacock-wise 
and fanned the air with it, and strutted 
up and down on the stone ledge, and 
said to himself: ‘‘ What poor, dusty, 
hard-driven drudges those are in the 
road there! And not a single feather 
upon them! Nothing to cover their 
bodies except a few dingy-looking hairs ! 
And they can only make an odd snuffling 
noise instead of gobbling! What a con- 
temptible grunting and grumbling! And 
then what a tail !—a wisp of rope would 
be better !”’ 

Then he spread his own tail higher 
and higher and broader and broader, 
just to show the pigs what a tail could 
be; and he gobbled loudly, that they 
might know what intelligible and melo- 
dious speech was like. 

The poor pigs went snuffling and 
shuffling along in the mud and stones 
beneath the wall, and were driven into 
the straw-yard of the turkey’s own farm- 
house. 

Next morning, lo! the turkey was put 
* in a coop and was carried off to market, 


A area stood on a wall and 


with a number of ducks and geese 

and cackling pullets, and who should 
be next to him but a poor gray pig, with 
his heels tied together so that he could 
not stir. 

‘<What a wretched creature!’’ said 
the turkey in its pride, for the coop had 
not taken down its vanity one peg. 
‘¢ What a sorry animal! and such a tail! 
Of course, they are going to cut his 
throat. As for me, this is a throne: 
I suppose I am going to the palace. . 
Perhaps the queen has never seen a beau- 
tiful turkey before.’’ 

Then he began again to spread out 
his tail-plume and shake his rosy wattles, 
and began to gobble, gobble, gobble with 
all his might. But the cart gave a lurch, 
and the coop tilted on one side, and the 
turkey tilted up with it and lost his 
balance. 

‘‘ Dear me! what a price one pays for 
being of high rank in this world!’ he 
said to himself, as he clung to the side 
of the wicker-work and tried to preserve’ 
his dignity. 

The poultry were all in flat baskets, 
and so were the geese and the ducks. 

‘«¢ He’ll be fine for killing three months 
hence, ma’am !’’ his driver was saying; 
as he stopped the cart and held up the 
coop to show our gentleman to a woman 
who stood on the curbstone. 

‘‘For killing?’’ echoed the turkey; 
and he swooned away and fell in a heap: 
of ruffled feathers on the bottom of the 
wicker-work prison. 

For death had never occurred to him 
as a possible fate for himself, though he 
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saw other creatures go daily to martyr- 
dom. 

‘¢ You will be sooner or later killed, 
just as I shall be,’’ said the pig, with a 
grunt, as the turkey came to itself. 
‘What do you suppose they fatten you 
for? For love of you? Ough! you 
silly vain thing !’’ 

‘*T thought it was because—because— 
because I am a turkey !’’ sighed the poor 
prisoner in the coop. 

** Because you are a turkey ?’’ echoed 
the. pig. ‘‘As if there were not five 
hundred thousand turkeys in the world! 
That is all. You will be before Christ- 
mas just as I shall be: a knife will slit 
your throat.’’ 

The poor turkey swooned again on 
hearing this, and did not recover so rap- 
idly as before; therefore the cart had 
jolted on again and was standing in the 
market-place, with the horses out of the 
shafts, before he opened his eyes and 
regained his consciousness. 

The master of the cart was away from 
it, and it had been unpacked of most of 
its contents, and the pig and the turkey 
were left alone. 

Suddenly the pig gave a grunt, and 
the turkey started, for his nerves were 
on edge and the least thing frightened 
him. 

‘What a hideous voice you have!’’ 
he said, pettishly. ‘‘ You should hear 
me !”’ 

And he began to gobble with all his 
might. 

‘I don’t see that your noise is a bit 
prettier than mine,’’ said the pig. ‘‘ But 
it is very silly to lose your time squab- 
bling about voices. We could get out 
if you would help me a little.’’ 

The turkey was silent. 

To get out would be delightful; but 
to go into partnership with piggy hurt 
his pride so much that he would not 
even ask in what way escape could be 
accomplished. But the pig was in too 
much -haste and too much in earnest to 
stand upon etiquette. 

‘*T can get my snout to your coop,’’ 

‘he said, eagerly ; ‘‘and I will gnaw it 
asunder—it’s nothing but wicker—if you 
will promise to peck my cords to pieces 
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when you are out. 
what I mean ?”’ 

The turkey was so enraptured that his 
pride all tumbled down like a broken 
egg, and his wings began to flap in a 
tremendous flurry. 

‘* Make haste! make haste !’’ he cried, 
and gobbled till he was red in the face, 

**Don’t make such.a noise, or they'll 
hear you,”’ said the pig, getting his teeth 
well on to the wicker, ‘‘and then you 
and I shall go up as the alderman and 
his chains on to some horrid man’s * 
table.”’ 

‘‘Alderman ?”’ said the turkey. 

‘*They call a roast turkey and its 
sausages so,’’ explained the pig. 

The turkey thought it very ghastly 
pleasantry. 

The pig meanwhile was hard at work, 
and in a very little time he had gnawed 
and pulled and bitten and twisted the 
coop on the side near to him in such an 
effectual manner that the turkey soo 
got his head through, and then h 
throat, and then his body. He gave a 
gobble of glory and joy. 

‘* But undo me!’’ squeaked the pig. 

Now, the turkey was in a fearful hurry 
to be gone ; his heart beat and his wings 
flapped so that he almost fell into con- 
vulsions; but he was a bird of honor 
and good faith. He bent down and 
pecked with such frantic force at the 
knots tying the pig’s legs that lie filled 
his beak with frayed cord, and, in less 
time than I take to write it, piggy 
tumbled in his heavy fashion off the cart 
on to the ground, free. 

‘* Now run,’’ said the pig ; and nobody 
knows how fast a pig can run who has 
not seen him put his mind and his will 
into it. The turkey could not fly, 
because his wings were cut, and tame 
turkeys seldom know much about flying ; 
but, what with a stride and a flutter 
mixed in one, he managed to cover the 
ground rapidly, and kept up side by side 
with the pig, who, for his part, knowing 
the country, kept steadily on down the 
road, which fortunately for them was a 
solitary one, and made straight for a 
wood which he saw in the distance. - 
The wood was about a mile and a half 


Now, don’t you see © 
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off, and the two comrades were in sore 
distress when they came up to it; but 
they did reach it unstopped, and sank 
down on the grass under some larches 
with a sigh of content. 

‘¢ Such a useless tree the larch !’’ mur- 
mured the pig; ‘‘ not an acorn on it once 
in all its days !”’ 

For, of course, the pig viewed all trees 
only in relation to acorns. 

‘¢T can’t eat acorns,’’ sighed the tur- 
key, as soon as he got his breath. 

‘‘You ungrateful creature,’’ said the 
pig, in reproof. ‘‘ Be content that you 
have escaped with your life.’’ 

‘Are you sure we have escaped ?”’ 

‘¢ We have escaped for the time,’’ said 
the plfflosophic pig; ‘‘and to be loose 
in a wood is heaven upon earth. There 
must be grain or berries or something 
you can pick up, if only you will look 
about for it.’’ 

Now it was easy for the good pig to 
be philosophic, because near at hand he 
had smelt out a savory spot in the mossy 
ground, and he was right in the very 
middle of a hearty meal of truffles. 


‘‘T never thought to have to beg my 
bread,’’ sighed the turkey. 

‘Who do you suppose would take the 
trouble to feed you if it was not to kill 
you?’’ grunted the pig, with his mouth 


quite full. ‘‘You need not beg your 
bread, as you call it; look for it, as 
I do.” 

The turkey, pressed by hunger, did 
begin to look. A tame turkey, you 
know, knows nothing about feeding itself 
—food is thrown out to it; and our tur- 
key, at any rate, had always supposed 
that was an ordination of Providence. 

But little by little, watching the pig 


devouring the truffles, natural appetites - 


and instincts awoke in him: no doubt 
his grandparents a hundred times removed 
had been wild turkeys by the borders of 
the Missouri or in the woods of Arkan- 
sas, and hereditary instincts revived in 
him under the all-potent prick of hunger. 
He did begin to look about, and spied 
a wild strawberry or two and ate them, 
and saw a blackberry-bush and stripped 
it, and, finding a big grasshopper and a 
small frog, found appetite also for them. 


‘‘T never knew so much natural nour- 
ishment grew about one,’’ he remarked 
to the pig, who snorted : 

‘‘ There is food enough; only men 
take it all. Your people are all in 
America, but men can’t let them alone 
even there, so I have heard. Oh, there 
is a pretty hen-pheasant! Good-morn- 
ing, Madame Phasiani.’’ 

‘Is that her name ?’’ asked the turkey. 

‘It is her family name; and your 
own is Meleagris Gallopavo, and I don’t 
suppose you knew that,’’ said the pig, 
very snappishly. 

The turkey was silent. Meleagris 
Gallopavo! That really was a very fine 
name ! 

‘¢Ts one well off in this wood, Madame 
Phasiani ?’’ asked the pig of the pheasant, 
who sighed and replied that the wood 
was very nice, and Indian corn was 
thrown out twice a day ; but then, when 
there was the trail of the beater over it 
all, who could be happy ? ' 

‘‘There is the trail of the butcher 
over me,’’ said the pig, ‘‘ but I enjoy 
myself whilst I can. You’ mentioned 
Indian corn, madam: is the keeper’s 
cottage unfortunately near us, then ?”’ 

She said it was half a mile off, or per- 
haps not so much. 

‘‘ This is a preserve, then ?’’ said the 

ig. 
‘ ‘She sighed again and said it was, and 
sauntered pensively away with her head 
on one side, as pheasants always do. 

‘‘T hoped it was a bit of wild cop- 
pice,’’ said the pig. ‘‘Ah, here is a 
kingfisher. How do, Mr. Alced?’’ 

But the kingfisher, who is the shyest 
creature upon earth, skimmed away in 
silence. 

‘‘ Why do you call them all those fine 
names ?’’ said the turkey. 

‘‘It costs nothing, and it pleases 
them,’’ said the pig, curtly. ‘It is part 
of men’s tomfoolery,’’ he added, after 
a pause; and then, seeing a turtle-dove, 
he grunted in his most amiable fashion: 
‘« Sir Turtur Auritus, good-day. We are 
resting in your wood a little while; it is 
very cool and green and pleasant: May 
I ask if it be also safe ?’’ 

‘« Safe ?’’ said the turtle-dove, sitting 
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down on a cranberry-bough. ‘‘ There 
are guns, guns, guns, from morning to 
night.’’ 

‘‘Surely not this time of the year? 
No!”’ 

, ‘There are for us,’’ said the turtle- 

dove, sorrowfully ; ‘‘ and when there are 
not guns, there are traps. They have 
no mercy on us. We only eat the pine- 
kernels, the wood-spurge, grain, the little 
snails. Wedono harm. Yet they hunt 
us down; they put poisoned colza for 
us; they kill us by thousands; and I 
have heard—though it seems too terrible 
to be true—that they pack us alive in 
hampers, keep us shut up one atop of 
another for days, then pull our tail- 
feathers out, and shut us up again in 
another box ; when that box flies open, 
they shoot at us, so I have heard.’’ 

‘“*Oh, yes; my gentlemen call that 
thqir ‘ poules,’ and give each other prizes 
for doing it,’’ said the pig, with a grim 
sympathy. <‘‘ They think it vulgar when 
the lads at village fairs grease our tails 
and hunt us. Dear Sir Turtur Auritus, 
is there such a gigantic sham, such an 
unutterable beast, anywhere, as man ?”’ 

‘*T should think there is not,’’ said 
the turtle-dove. ‘‘ Myself I live out of 
the world, on the top of that lime-tree 
you see there; and if I can only alight 
safely to feed and drink twice a day, 
I ask no more.”’ 

A pretty partridge went tripping by 
at that moment, with some finely grown 
sons and daughters after her. She was 
a charming and lovely creature, only she 
had a sadly nervous manner. 

‘* When it grows near the 1st of Sep- 
tember,’’ she said in a tone of apology 
to the pig, who saluted her as Lady 
Starnacineria, ‘‘every sound, the very 
slightest, sends my heart up into my 
mouth, and I take every stone for a dog. 
What is the use or the joy of bringing 
these dear children into a world of shot? 
Their doom is to be huddled alive into 
a game-bag, with broken limbs and torn 
bodies, and my lord will think himself 
a saint fit for heaven if he send a hamper 
of them up to a hospital.”’ 

‘‘All men’s hypocrisy, madam,’’ said 
the pig. ‘‘I prefer the frank blunt crap 
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of the fox, who makes no pretense of 
Christian charity, but only wants his 
dinner.”’ 

‘If it were only the fox,’’ sighed the 
partridge, ‘‘ that. would be very bearable; 
and he likes a common hen quite as well 
as ourselves—and better, because the 
poor vulgar creature is bigger.’’ 

With a sigh, she devoted herself to 
laying open an ants’ nest, and called to 
her young to devour the eggs in it. 

‘‘This seems a very nice home of 
yours,’’ said the pig, to provoke conver- 
sation. 

The partridge sighed as the pheasant 
had done. 

‘<It is too charming among these tur- 
nips,’’ she said, ‘‘and there 4s most 
excellent fare all over these fields; but 
alas! for what a fate do I live and hatch 
these dear children—the gun, the dog, 
the bag! Ah, dear sir, life to a par- 
tridge, where man is, is only a vale of 
tears, though led in the best of corn- 
fields !’’ 

And she said ‘‘ Cheep, cheep,’’ and 
made a restless little flutter of all her 
feathers, and crept under the rail again 
back among the turnips. 

At that moment, a fine black rabbit, 
with a white tuft for a tail, darted by too 
quick for the pig to stop him. 

‘‘Ah, he has a sad life—almost as sad 
as mine!’’ said the turtle-dove. ‘‘ He 
dwells in quite an humble way under 
ground, but they never let him alone. 
When they can shoot nothing else, they 
are forever banging and blazing at him. 
And they put a ferret through his hall 
door without even knocking to say they 
are there. Have you ever seen the poor 
bunnies sitting outside their warrens, 
cleaning their faces like pussy-cats, in 
the cool of the early morning? Ah, such 
a pretty sight! But men only want them 
for their pelts or to put them in a pie.”’ 

‘‘What is your opinion of men, dear 
lady ?’’ said the pig, as a red-and-white 
cow came and looked over the fence. 

‘¢Oh, don’t mention them !’’ said the 
cow, with unfeigned horror. ‘‘ Don’t 
they massacre all my pretty children, 
and drive me to market with my udders 
bursting, and break my heart, and brand 
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my skin? And when I am grown old, 
will they not knock me on the head, 
or run a knife through my spine, and 
turn me into a hundred uses, hide and 
hoofs and everything? It is all written 
in their children’s lesson-books: ‘ The 
most useful animal in the kingdom of 
nature is a cow.’ ‘That is what they say. 
Ugh q74 

‘‘ My dear friend,”’ said the pig, turn- 
ing to the turkey, ‘‘ you see that every 
living thing is devoured by man. Why 
should you suppose you were to be the 
exception ?”’ 

‘¢No one has such a tail as I have,’’ 
said the turkey. 

His fright over, he had come to the 
conclusion ‘that nobody would ever do 
anything except adore a being with such 
a tail as his. 

‘‘What is your tail, compared with 
the peacock’s ?”’ said the pig, with scorn. 
“You are only so vain because you are 
so ignorant.’’ 

‘‘Do they kill peacocks ?’’ asked the 
turkey. 

“No; I don’t think they do,’’ 
replied the pig, truthful, though truth 
demolished his theories, which is more 
than can be said for many human phi- 
losophers. 

‘Then why do they keep them?’’ 
said the turkey. 

‘Because they have such wonderful 
tails,’’ said the pig, incautiously. 

‘¢ There !’’ said the turkey, triumph- 
antly ; and out he spread his own tail, 
making it into a very grand wheel, and 
crying with all his might, in that very 
peculiar voice which nature has given to 
turkeys : 

“IT am Meleagris Gallopavo ! 
Meleagris Gallopavo !”’ 

He had never known his new name 
till five minutes previously; but that 
made no difference: he was just as vain 
of it as if he had borne it all his life. 
Ask the Herald’s College if this is 
uncommon. 

He had stretched his throat out, and 
his rosy wattles glowed like geraniums, 
and he turned slowly round and round 
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so that everyone might admire him, and 
he stuck his tail up on high as stiff and 
as straight as if it had been made of 
pasteboard. 

‘“‘T am Meleagris Gallopavo!’’ he 
cried, with a very shrill shriek, and 
scattered the sandy soil of the wood all 
about him with his hind claws. 

Crack! A bludgeon rolled him over, 
a mere ball of ruffled crumpled feathers, 
on the ground, and a lurcher dog ran 
into him and gripped him tight and 
hard. 

‘<We’re in luck, mate!’’ said an ill- 
looking fellow who was prowling -along 
the edge of the field with another as 
ill-favored. ‘‘ Mum’s the word, and he’ll 
go in the pot worth twenty rabbits. 
Who'd ha’ thought of finding a darned 
turkey out on the spree ?’’ 

Then the cruel man rammed poor 
Meleagris Gallopavo into a bag that he 
carried with him. He was a village 
ne’er-do-weel, seeing if he could trespass 
with impunity and knock over a bunny 
or two on the sly, knowing that the 
keepers were away from that part of the 
wood that day. The pig lay hidden 
among the wood-spurge and the creeping 
moss, and looked so exactly like a log 
of grayish-brown timber that the ruffians 
never noticed him. 

««T knew his tail would be the undoing 
of him!’’ he said, sorrowfully, as his 
poor friend was borne off dead in the 
poachers’ sack. 

He himself had never looked so com- 
placently on his own gray hairless wisp 
as he did now. How convenient it was! 
Anybody would take it for a bit of dry 
grass or a twig. 

I may as well add that the mistress of 
the wood came through it next day, and 
the pig followed her home, and ate so 
cannily an apple which she gave him 
that she sent him into her yard, and has 
kept him like a very prince of pigs ever 
since. 

But he is always sorry for his poor 
friend’s fate; and he has never since 
told any turkey that its family name is 
Meleagris Gallopavo. , 
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ANCIENT EASTER CUSTOMS. 
BY ANN CONWAY. 


ASTER is the Christian Passover. 
EK The derivation of the word has 
been much discussed ; some sup- 
pose it to be from the German ‘‘ Ostern,’’ 
which is from Ostera, the goddess of 
spring, and others insist that it is from 
the old Saxon “‘oster,’’ which signifies 
‘‘rising,’’ ‘* because nature arises anew in 
the spring.’’ 

In nearly all Christian countries, 
Easter is celebrated with some sports or 
ceremonies. The earliest Christians in 
the morning saluted each other very early 
with ‘Christ is risen!’’ The reply 
was: ‘‘Christ hath indeed risen, and 
appeared to Simon.’’ This is still the 
salutation in the Greek Church; in Rus- 
sia, the people kiss one another; he 
that speaks first is obliged to give to 
the other an egg, and no one, no matter 
what the condition of life or what the 
sex, dares to refuse the kiss or the egg. 
The richer people have the eggs covered 
with gold or silver leaf or very beautifully 
painted. 

By the Persians, Egyptians, and Jews, 
the egg was held as a sacred emblem of 
the resurrection from the dead, because, 
after remaining for some time in g dor- 
mant state resembling death, it produces 
a living creature. 

The old English ritual is: < Bless, 
O. Lord, we beseech Thee, this Thy 
creature of eggs; that it may become 
a wholesome sustenance to Thy faithful 
servants, eating it in thankfulness to 
Thee on account of the Resurrection of 
our Lord.”’ 

There was also an ancient form for 
‘‘the hallowing of the Pascal lambe, 
egges, and herbes on Easter daye: 
O God, who art the Maker of all flesh, 
who gavest commandments unto Noe 
and his sons concerning cleane and 
uncleane beastes, who hast also permitted 
mankind to eate cleane four - footed 
beastes, even as egges and green herbes.’’ 


The custom of making presents of 
colored eggs, called pasch or pace eggs, 
is universal and is very old, for as early 
as the time of Edward I there is on the 
royal roll, still preserved in the Tower 
of London, an entry of eighteen pence 
—which, however, represented a com- 
paratively large sum of money at that 
time—for four hundred eggs to be used 
as gifts. 

The word pasch is thought by some 
to refer to the Pascal lamb of the Jewish 
Passover, 

In parts of Ireland, the legend is cur- 
rent that the sun dances in the sky on 
Easter Sunday morning, and it was once 
also a superstition in England. It was 
the custom to rise early on that day and 
walk in the fields, to see the sun dance. 
And delightful Sir John Suckling, in his 
poem called ‘‘The Wedding,’’ says of 
the bride: 


“But O! she dances such a way! 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 


What a charming, happy picture ! 

It was also the custom anciently to put 
out the fires in churches and to kindle 
them anew with steel and flint on Easter 
evening. 

Another custom was for both ecclesi- 
astics and ladies to play at ball in the 
churches, for tansy cakes, on Easter-tide; 
and in parts of England, tansy cakes and 
puddings are still favorite Easter dishes. 

In some parts of Oxfordshire, England, 
after evening service on Easter Sunday, 
men and women used, as late as 1822, 
to throw great quantities of apples into 
the church-yard, and those who had been 
married during the year threw three times 
as many as the rest ; after which, all went 
to the minister’s house and feasted on 
head-cheese and ale. 

A custom once prevailed in France of 
stoning Jews at this season, and some- 
times the zeal to glorify God was so 
great that the poor Jew died under the 
persecution. 
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To mark their abhorrence of Jews, 
the English people used to make a point 
of eating bacon on this festival; but 
with it they had tansy pudding, a relic 
of the bitter herbs of the Passover. 

It was also common for boys to run 
about on Easter morning, crying: 


Christ is risen, Christ is risen, 
All the Jews must go to prison. 


The hot cross buns at Easter, of Eng- 
lish origin, but so common in this 
country now, are the cakes which the 
pagan Saxons ate in honor of their 
goddess Eastre, but which the Christian 
’ clergy assimilated with their own festival 
by putting a cross upon them. 

Hot cross buns are sold on the street 
at Easter, and the cry is heard: 


One a penny buns, 

Two a penny buns, 

One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns! 


“LENT” IN HISTORY. 


Ir is not generally known that Lent, 
the spring-tide fast of forty days, ending 
with Easter, owes its English name to 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘lencten,’’ meaning 
‘‘spring.’’ In medizval times, lencten 
became softened into lenten, then lent. 

According to some authorities, the fast 
was originated by the apostles of Christ, 
while others consider that it was. origi- 
nated by the early Christian Church. 
Whatever the story of its origin, its 
object was to prepare church-goers for 
the great anniversaries of Christ’s cruci- 
fixion and resurrection, and its period 
is supposed to have been determined by 
the duration—forty days—of Christ’s 
fast in the wilderness. 

In the fourth century, a sentiment 
arose in the Christian Church favoring 
the extension of the period. The West- 
ern branch of the Church made the fast 
extend through fifty days, and the East- 
ern branch through seventy days. | In 
715, the Western Church fixed the 
beginning of the fast on Ash Wednesday, 
thus making the period again forty days. 

There is considerable uncertainty re- 
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garding the nature of the obligation of 
the fast in the early Church. But it is 
supposed that, until the last week of the 
period, fasting was voluntary. On that 
week, early named Holy Week, it was 
obligatory, and the Council of Toledo, 
held in 646, forbade the use of flesh- 
meat. Wine and oil were also prohib- 
ited, and in the Greek or Eastern Church 
are still prohibited on fast-days. 


GO, SONGS OF MINE. 
BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


Go, songs of mine, to bring her on her 
wa 
Witlf whisperings of love: 
’Tis bleak March now, but then it shall. 
be May, 
With gentle skies above 
And gentle seas below, what time she 
hears 
Your little music chiming in her ears. 


4 
Cold, cold this day, and white the air 
with snow, 
And dark this place wherefrom 
My hastening music ever loves to go 
To find its natural home— . 
Its home with her to whom all charms 
belong ; 
Who is both Queen of Love and Queen: 
of Song. 


Shall glad spring come? Shall May come 
with warm hours 
And laughter of clear light, 
And blossoming trees, and festivals of - 
flowers, 
And nightingales by night, 
That pour their shuddering sweetness on 
the air— 
The music of an exquisite despair ? 


And shall she come, who is my Spring 
of springs— 
Herself than May more fair? 
Sweet is the song the night’s sad songster 
sings, 
But her tones are more rare— 
Ah, shall she come, who is Spring and 
Summer in one— 
To my sad life its star, its moon, its sun ? 
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THE NEEDS OF A FASHIONABLE 
WOMAN TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


BY ANN CONWAY. 


In the archives of the American Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester, Mass., is 
preserved the following letter from 
_ ** Mr. John Hall, Assington, to his hon- 
oured mother, Mrs. Rebekah Symonds, 
Ipswich. 

‘‘A particular of the goods shipt for 
my Mother Aboard Capt. David Ander- 
sen, markt (S. Symonds,) wth Esqr 
Smiths Goods who is friend to Mr. Nowil 
ye minister. A painted Deske, purple 
skine of Leather, 1-4 lb of nutmegs, an 
ounce of cloves, mase, cynoman, 6 ells 
of Dowlas fine, broune Lutestring Hood, 
two manto Silk Hoods, 3000 pins, two 
pieces narrow Holland tape, 3 pieces 
Broad Holland tape, wrapping canvasse. 

‘*London, May the 5, 1675. You 
sent for a fashionable Lawne Whiske, but 
so it is that there is none sutch now 


worne, either by Gentil or Simple, young 


or old. Instead wherof I have bought 
a shape and ruffles, which is now the 
ware of the gravest as well as the young 
ones. Such as goe not with naked necks 
ware a black wifle over it, therefore I 
have not only Bought a plaine one yt you 
sent for, but also a Lustre one, such as 
are most in fashion. 

**Secondly you sent for a Damson 
Coulerd Spanish Leather for women’s 
shoes. But their is noe Spanish Leather 
of that couler, and Turkey Leather is 
coulared so on the graine side only, both 
which are out of vse for women’s shoes. 
Therefore I bought a skine of the Leather 
that is all the mode for women’s shoes : 
all that I fear is tis too thick. But my 
Coz S. Epps told mee yt such thin ones 
as here are generally vsd, would by raine 
or snow in New England be presently 
rendered of noe service, and Therefore 
perswaded mee to send this, which is 
stronger than ordinary. And if the 
shoe maker fit it wel, may not be uneasy. 

‘*As to the feathered fan, I should also 
have found in my heart to have Let it 
alone, because none but very grave per- 
sons (and of those very few) vse it: 
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That now tis growne almost as obsolete 
as Russets. And more rare to be seen 
then a Yellow Hood: But the thing 
being Civel and not dear, Remembering 
yt in the years 64 and 68 if I mistake 
not, you had Two fans sent. I haye 
bought one more on purpose for you: in 
every thing else I hope you wil be pleased 
with your things. 

‘«[Things.sent by Arthur Abbott: ten 
yards silk, two yards Lustre, Feather fan 
and silver handle, Two tortois fans, 200 
needles, 5 yds sky callico, Gilt red trunk, 
silver gimpe, black sarindin cloak, a pare 
thred stockings, Damson Leather skin, 6 * 
ells broad Dowlas, a plaine Bible, Two 
womens Ivorie Knives, one mans ditto, 
Two ounces fine thread, 8 ditto corser, 
shape and Ruffles, Alamode scarf, plaine 
Lutestrimg scarf, 6 yds blck ribbon.. Too 
my sister a pare of curtaines and valents 
with silke fringe. ] 

‘‘As to Cosen Epps, he himself hath 
left his Letters with Arthur Abbott: and 
is now intending for about 3 weeks time 
to keep Madame Symonds Company, 
whilst the Jystice is in London.’’ 

Is the belle of the present day, when she 
sits down at her very new Chippendale 
desk and quickly writes off her orders to 
Worth and Vévot for the latest things 
in gowns, bonnets, and chiffons—to be 
sent by the first steamer without fail— 
as happy as her ancestor who lived over 
two hundred years ago, whose foreign 
wardrobe was written for after much 
thought, correspondence with relatives 
abroad as to the newest fashions—pass- 
ing months of waiting, it may be, before 
the vessel with slow sails can be found 
coming to ‘‘ this port’’ with the coveted 
outfit? Our fashionable woman’s huge 
trunks arrive, passing quickly through 
the custom-house, with the contents 
neatly wrapped in silver paper, and she 
need have no fear that shoes will not 
match the gown, nor that anything not 
of the latest fashion be sent. She will 
make no mistake and order a ‘‘ Lawn 
whiske ’’ when there is ‘‘ none sutch now 
worne either by Gentil or Simple, young 
or old,’’ nor a fan which is out of fash- 
ion, *‘ because none but very grave per- 
sons (and of those very few) use it.’’ 
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The monthly magazines keep our fash- 
jonable woman too well informed whether 
fichus and fans are used or not, even did 
not nearly all of the shops have ‘‘ open- 
ings of new dresses just imported,’ or 
the most obscure at least affirm that she 
had several new things which she had 
just brought from Paris. 

It is human nature to prize that which 
is most difficult to obtain; and does 
our belle get the enjoyment out of her 
ruffes and fal-lals that the woman did 
two hundred years ago, out of things 
that we would now call trumpery affairs, 
which she had thought of so much, for 
which she had planned and corresponded 
and waited for the ship that seemed 
would never come? Perhaps steam and 
advanced civilization are not unmitigated 
blessings, after all. 

A dozen new gowns a year, with their 
accompaniments, are a small allowance for 
a woman in moderate circumstances; in 
those good old times, the lutestring and 
lustre satins and brocades lasted a life- 
time. 

And “familiarity begets contempt ’’ 
is an old saying; so we, who have a 
grocer around the corner whose shop is 
as artistically arranged as a first-class 
florist’s, can have no idea how the 
‘1-4 lb of nutmegs, an ounce of cloves, 
mase, cynoman,’’ were seized upon in 
a sparsely settled New England colony, 
although at that time Ipswich was a rival 
of Boston. 


CHILDREN’S HEALTH. 


CHILDREN’S clothing should be as 
light and as warm as possible, with flan- 
nel or woolen next the skin. A com- 
bination of either of these materials next 
‘the skin will ward off many a dangerous 
chill and save manya cold. The present 
fashion for children’s clothes is excellent, 
allowing plenty of scope for the little 
limbs, while pretty enough to suit any 
taste. Thank goodness! the low necks 
and bare arms and legs of old days are 
things of the past; and high dresses, 
with long sleeves and stockings, are the 
tule. Children’s feet especially require 
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warmth and dryness, and these two 
points cannot be too strictly insisted on. 
Muffs and boas are not de rigueur, but 
dry socks and stockings undoubtedly are, 
and footgear should be at once changed 
on entering the house. In fact, one 
nursery-rule should be inviolable: all 
outdoor garments should be taken off on 
entering the house, no matter for how 
short a time. Children’s clothes, like 
their food, should be simple and light, 
and varied as circumstances require. 
Lessons can be put out of mind for a 
long while with young children. All 
doctors will now tell you that six or 
seven years of age is the very earliest 
time at which children should begin to 
learn in earnest. They may have learned 
a good deal before, but it should be in 
play ; even at the mature age of seven, 
half an hour is quite long enough. The 


fact is, the child at that age is learning 
all day long, his mind is always on the 
stretch taking in new ideas, and is not fit 
to stand a long strain of conscious exer- 


tion. 

Of course, this unconscious learning 
implies a certain amount of watchfulness 
on the part of his surroundings; but the 
amount is not appallingly large—in fact, 
considering its result, it is absurdly 
minute. But, large or small, it must be 
there, and it is one of mother’s many 
duties to supply it. She must know each 
child’s idiosyncrasies, and be prepared to: 
take advantage of every trump card in 
the way of tastes and likings that nature 
or Providence may place in her: hands, a 
fact that is sufficient to dispose of the 
old-fashioned idea that, during child- 
hood, nurse is all-sufficient. Mother 
must be a very decided. entity to the 
small fry, and her influence must be a 
very individual and careful one, if her 
children are to fulfill the teacher’s words 
and rise up and call her blessed. 

But at any age a child’s: brain should 
never be overtaxed ; the slow lymphatic 
temperament cannot keep up with the 
more excitable one, and the present sys- 
tem of overstimulation in the way of . 
prizes and marks is as bad for the mental 
health of a child as too highly seasoned 
food is for the physical health. 
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YELLOW AND WHITE. 


YELLOw and white are newer than the 
heavier colors for needlework. They 
“<¢ go well’’ with all sorts of furnishing. 
They are good frameworks, as it were, 
for other colors. Bluets and forget-me- 
nots, roses and tender green grasses in 
their delicate colors, the queenly iris, all 
look well on a gold or copper colored 
background. 

One of the daintiest birthday gifts is 
a copper-colored velvet blotter, with 
forget-me-nots scattered over it. 

A primrose satin pincushion, handker- 
chief and glove sachet has bluets or 
ragged-robbins tossed’ carelessly in the 
corners; this set was embroidered for 
a bride, and was perfumed with orris- 
powder which was sprinkled on the 
thinnest cotton batting and laid between 
the outside and the soft white silk lining. 

A white linen blotter has a bunch of 
grapes and leaves done in brilliant yellow 
silk, the tendrils in gold thread. 

Gray and écru linens are much used, 
also, for blotters and toilet dainties ; 
they are pretty, as well as the white linen 
for the little flowers of the Dresden 
designs in embroidery. The grays, écrus, 
and white lend themselves readily to all 
colors for decoration and have the advan- 
tage of being cheaper than silk, satin, 
or velvet; flax thread may be used 
instead of silks and gold twist. 

A satin pincushion and _ handkerchief- 
case of réséde or mignonette green, with 
a cluster of mauve sweet-peas and foliage, 
make a woman covet her neighbor’s 
goods. 

Centre-pieces for the dinner-table are 
made of white linen, with borders of 
flowers or conventional designs done in 
gold-colored or white silks, or silks of 
the color of the flowers represented. 

The edges should be hemstitched rather 
than fringed; though the latter is the 
prettier, it does not look so well after 
washing. The centre need not be worked, 
as it is covered by the dish of fruit or 
the bowl of flowers. Centre-pieces are 
not usually done in crowded patterns ; 
the design is better if free and open. 
One of the prettiest we have seen has 
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rose-petals scattered over it, worked ip 
delicious rose-pink silk, with no attempt 
at shading ; but, as the light falls on the 
embroidery, the leaves take on several 
shades, and the effect is exquisite. 
Another beautiful centre-piece has a large 
rose with its foliage in one corner; in 
another, a great bud and leaves; and in 
the third, a half-fallen rose with some 
loose petals; the fourth corner was 
undecorated. 

The most elaborate and elegant centre- 
piece for a dinner-table which we have 
seen is of white satin, deeply embroidered 
in the flowers of the blood-root, in a con- 
ventional design; it is done in gold-col- 
ored silks, each leaf and flower in different 
stitches, which the worker soon learns to 
vary as she proceeds with the embroidery ; 
all the flowers and leaves are outlined with 
gold thread ; the whole is finished with 
a narrow gold lace. Of course, such a 
piece of work is only suitable for the 
best china and high days and holidays, 
while: the simpler kinds give an added 
daintiness to a plain but well-served 
dinner. 

Fastening down the gold thread in 
embroidery with various colored silks 
gives a rich and varied effect to the 
work; this is especially pretty for a 
small plush or velvet table-cover. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
BY EVA M. KENNEDY. 


ANSWER TO QUESTION 5. 


“Work is the holiest thing in earth or 
heaven ; 

To lift from souls the sorrow and the curse, 

This dear employment must to us be given, 

While there is want in God's great universe.” 


LET us suppose, in answer to this 
question, that the woman referred to is 
a general servant. Already, volumes have 
been written upon the various grievances 


of the much-abused domestic: news- 
papers, magazines, and journals have dis- 
cussed both sides of the question ; but, 
up to the present, things have not 
improved to any marked degree, but 
they are very much as they were before 
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this interest began. In a well-ordered 
home, with a kind considerate mistress, 
the general servant should be a very 
happy personage. Her duties may be 
numerous and of various kinds, but with 
systematic management she may perform 
them well, be beloved by the family, and 
have plenty of time at her disposal 
to enjoy leisure, self-improvement, or 
amusement. She should begin her day’s 
toil by rising with the lark in the morn- 
ing. Early rising is one of the most 
essential habits to be cultivated, in order 
to accomplish her work. If she rises 
late, she will have a struggle to overtake 
her work all day long ; besides, she will 
throw the whole family into a state of 
haste and discomfort. She should be 
ready for work at six o’clock in the 
summer, and half-past six or seven in 
winter. 

After opening the shutters and win- 
dows—if the weather permits—of all 
the lower apartments in the house, she 
should build a fire, put on the kettle, 
and proceed to the dining-room. ‘This 
should receive a light sweeping and 


thorough dusting, after which the room 
must be put in order and the table set 
ready for breakfast. 

The breakfast must then be prepared 


and placed upon the table. While the 
family are at their morning repast, the 
maid should go upstairs, open all, the 
windows, remove the bed-clothes, and 
leave the rooms to air. By this time, 
she will be able to clear away the dishes, 
sweep up the crumbs, receive orders for 
dinner, and, leaving both dining-room 
and kitchen neat and clean, she will 
again go upstairs and attend to the bed- 


rooms, in which work the mistress or - 


daughter of the house should lend a 
willing helping hand. 

Dinner-time will probably come round 
all too soon, but the methodical servant 
will be ready ; everything will be nicely 
cooked, and she will be able to assist at 
table part of the time, although this is 
not an absolute necessity where only one 
maid is kept. 

After dinner, the dining-room and 
kitchen must again be put in order, all 
dirty scullery-work performed, and she 
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should be neatly dressed for the after- 
noon. Her duties are at an end till tea- 
time, when they will be light. After 
tea, she must go to the different bed- 
rooms, turn down the bed-clothes, fill 
all jugs and water-bottles, and draw the 
blinds. 

Too much must not be expected of. 
the maid-of-all-work, for her duties are 
multifarious, and every consideration and 
assistance should be given her by both 
mistress and daughter. For instance, she 
should not have the care of drawing- 
room or sitting-room ; if the washing is 
done at home, it would be unreasonable 
to expect her to assume her regular daily 
duties ; and on sweeping-days she should 
be helped with the dusting. 

She should not be slovenly or careless 
in her habits; neatness will save work 
and not increase it. Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher says: ‘‘ With a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place, and 
well cleaned before it is put there, one 
can turn off much more work, with far 
less fatigue, than if each article used 
were thrown aside anywhere, to be 
searched for when next wanted, and 
cleaned before it could be again used, 
consuming in the search more time than 
it would take to do the work for which 
it is wanted. . . . Knives, forks, spoons, 
plates, and dishes are difficult to clean, 
if left unwashed till what remains on 
them gets hard and is thoroughly dried. 
After making bread or pastry, the bread- 
board and rolling-pin can be washed and 
made spotlessly clean in less than five 
minutes, if done immediately ; but set 
them aside for an hour or two or until 
next day, and you will find it will take 
time and strength which you can ill afford 
to waste, to get them in working order 
again ; or if used unwashed, and we have 
known such cases, your bread or pastry 
will reveal the carelessness. 

‘¢ Just so with paint, floors, windows, 
and each and every kind of work. If 
you let them pass, day after day, till dust 
and dirt accumulate in every direction— 
for these are industrious workers—by and 
by, from regard to your own comfort 
and convenience, you must take a day, 
perhaps more, to repair the damages.’’ 
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NEWEST THINGS IN FASHIONS FOR SPRING. 


HE political questions which are 

| always cropping up in Washing- 

ton are as nothing compared to 

those which agitate the bosoms of the 

belle and her dressmaker at the present 
moment. 

‘*Hoops?’’ **No hoops?’’ Let us 

hope that the latter will be the answer. 

As a rule, the ordinary new house has 

small rooms; and then again, some of 


us have small incomes and are obliged,» 


to live in old houses with small rooms— 
the pity of it! Now imagine an after- 


noon tea to which all our ‘‘ five hundred 
friends’’ are asked, given in ‘a small 


house, and each woman in a hoop. 
Well, in such cases, hoops will be power- 
ful engines to bring society back to the 
more limited circles of our grandmothers’ 
time. 

Then, as railways are as common now 
in most towns as paved streets, think of 
a car full of behooped women! The 
men will be extinguished ! 

In England, there is an ‘‘Anti-Crino- 
line League,’’ headed by one of the 
favorite authoresses of the day, Mrs. 
Arthur Stannard, who writes so charm- 
ingly under the nom-de-plume of John 
Strange Winter. 
written so long and so well on things 
pertaining to fighting, that she takes up 
the lance quite naturally on the subject 
of dress. She even went so far as to 
request the queen and the Princess of 
Wales to exert their influence against 
hoops and crinoline. Like the good 
sensible women that they are, her majesty 
and the princess refuse to express an 
opinion—officially. A rebellion in India 
might not be of so much moment as that 
of the mistress of the robes or the woman 
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Mrs. Stannard has. 


of the bed-chamber. Sides might be 
taken for and against, and the result 
would be like that chorus of old women 
and young in ‘ Faust.”’ 

If the queen has any regard for her 

appearance, she will certainly decide 
against the fashion. Her rotund majesty 
will look like a barrel, if she adopt 
hoops; but, as she never changes her 
style of dress, she will not do so. The 
svelte figure of the princess can well 
wear them; but we hope she will not. 
She seems to have set her face, for the 
present at least, against crinoline, as she 
has.ordered quite a large outfit for her 
Mediterranean trip, and never a hoop 
in, it. , 
But again, Lady Jeune, an authority 
on matters artistic and things comfort- 
able, has, we are told, written an 
exhaustive article ‘‘In Defense of the 
Crinoline,’’ in an English review. 

All women say they do not want 
hoops ; but all will adopt them, if a few 
leaders of society pronounce in their 
favor. It is very certain that skirts are 
wider around the bottom and a little less 
tight about the hips; this is inevitable, 
after the long reign of narrow skirts. 
It is only the reaction of fashion. 

Of course, these skirts must be gored ; 
but too many gores are not to be desired, 
for the lengthwise lines are too defined 
and make a woman look like a melon 
cut in sections. But a fuller effect is 
given to skirts by the gores and broad 
flounces and many ruches and flounces 
around the bottom, and these trimmings 
will reach sometimes as high as the knees. 
Old skirts may be widened by placing 4 
tablier down the front, or a panel on 
each side, or by cutting them up at the 
bottom and placing plaited pieces in the 
slashes. 
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Figure t shows us one of the new 
spring dresses for a person in mourning. 
It is of black nun’s-veiling, with no 
great change in the skirt, but with more 
fullness about the front below the hips. 
The lifted skirt, with a silk frill inside 
to throw it away from the feet, is fin- 
ished with a very narrow bias piece of 
satin around the edge. The bodice is 
full, worn with a belt, and has a square 
yoke of black lace. The puffed sleeves 
are edged with a narrow lace, with plain 
sleeves to the wrists. The black hat is 
trimmed with a bunch of white narcissus. 

This is the style worn most at present. 
Now let us turn to what may possibly be 
the newest, but perhaps not the most 
general fashions. The dressmakers of 
the present day look so far afield when 
selecting the particular mode suited to 


their customers, that it is quite as well 
some of us should occasionally direct our 
attention to those past periods of history 
which furnish suggestions we are only 
too glad to follow. Just at the present 
moment, we have recourse to the Tudor 
and Medici modes, the Empire, and the 
period of about 1830. As regards the 
latter, however much can be said in its 
favor, it is hardly beautiful or graceful. 
Not so the Medici era. ‘Then the most 
charming stuffs were enhanced by careful 
making, after styles calculated to display 
fair faces and fine figures to the best 
advantage. 

We are going to glance back at those 
eras which we think are likely to furnish 
suggestions for the modes of the imme- 
diate future. The styles which found 
favor in 1625 would hardly look bizarre 
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in 1893. Bodices and skirts were then 
cut in one, just touching the ground, 
and opening over a front breadth in 
marked contrast both as to color and 
material. Sometimes the low bodice was 
supplemented by a high ruff wired, turn- 
ing backward from the neck, or by a 
lace-edged cape which we are wearing 
now under the name of the Charles II. 
To our mind, such capes need 
the sleeve of that period, which 
was wide, displaying two puffs, 
the upper one of a dark tone 
opening in front to show the 
lighter one beneath ; the lower 
one a combination of the two 
shades, in long slashings, set in 
a linen band edged with lace, 
the turn-back cuff, in fact, 
which began in Charles I’s 
time. Sometimes these puffed 
sleeves had pendent over-ones, 
with openings in the immedi- 
ate front, joined by an orna- 
ment at the bend of the 
elbow, and sometimes the bod- 
ice was severely pointed, com- 


ing high to the throat with a 


falling ruff. We are likely to 
adopt both these bodices and 
the sleeves. 

This was a period when mid- 
dle-aged women wore turbans, 
the poke-bonnets large enough 
for a cradle, and hats wide 
enough and big enough to offer 
an excuse for the use of any 
number of feathers. It was in 
1810 that the narrow clinging 
skirts were worn, ending many 
inches above the top of the 
boot. The waist and sleeves 
were short, the latter met by 
long mittens, and the pelisses 
were supplemented by an. up 
standing collar and huge bishop 
sleeves. We have revived from 
that date the long fur tippets 
and boas. A favorite trimming 
was a succession of narrow 
flounces which reached to the 
knee, or a trellis-work of rib- 
bons or velvet at the hem of 
the skirt. In 1823, women 
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wore long fur-lined cloaks with turn-down 
collars and bands of fur at the hem, and 
ere long we expect to return to the grad- 
uated puff sleeves and large poke-bonnets 
drawn over whalebone. 

We show every dispositién’ now to let 
our fancy run riot, and so it is more than 
probable that wef@hal], have recourse to 
those curious fashiohfs which obtained 
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FIG. 4. 


between 1780 and 1803; if so, the mil- 
liners will have their hands full. The 
hair was dressed then to make the head 
look large, with powder and pads and 
falling curls, sometimes distended on 


either side of the face, as though a 
couple of birds’ nests had lodged 
there. This made it necessary that 
the headdress should be large, and in 
fact the hats were stupendous—not 
only broad in the brim, but heavily 
trimmed with feathers and clusters of 
ribbons which stood up to a height 
that seems now incredible. Perhaps 
next season they may be seen; if so, 
we shall have to wear the long-waisted 
and narrow bodices, with fichus of soft 
muslin round the neck, and occasion- 
ally a rounded basque at the waist, 
the skirts distended and frequently 
trimmed with a couple of narrow 
flounces. 

In Figure 2, we have the high bows 
of hair at the back, which remind us 
of the portraits of ‘‘L. E. L.,’’ the 
poetess and novel-writer, the Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon who delighted our 
geandmothers. ‘The coiffure is a com- 
bination of the early part of this 
century, with the curls at the back, 
somewhat like that of Henrietta Maria, 
and the waved front of the present 
day. Then the wide lace berthé goes 
back to our mothers’ young days, 
or further back again to the time of 
Anne of Austria. What a combina- 
tion! But the mixed result is pretty, 
after all. 

All skirts for walking should escape 
the ground ; trained skirts for house- 
wear are not long. Much fullness in 
the way of ruffles or some sort of 
trimming, giving width to the shoul- 
ders and slimness to the waist, is worn 
about the bodice. Sleeves are wide 
and full, not high on the shoulders. 
With what we have said about skirts, 
we -have a general summary of the 
coming fashions. 

Foulards, India silks, challis, gren- 
adines, organdies, percales, sateens, 
and ginghams, all are popular and are 
so beautiful in design and color that 
all tastes must be satisfied. 

The full sleeves and bodices, with the 
fuller skirts, lend themselves charmingly 
to all these soft materials. Bunches of 
small flowers, scattered violets, carna- 
tions, daisies, roses, are all seen on the 
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new goods, while conventional designs ioned Swiss muslins, plain or dotted, so 
are sufficient in number to be selected dear to our grandmothers, are again in 
from by those who like them. The fashion. 

colors, too, are exquisite and can be These white and dotted muslins are 
bought to suit all tastes. The old-fash- extremely pretty for younggpeople in the 
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lighter stages of mourning, trimmed either 
with black, violet, or ‘lilac ribbons or 
silks. For the deeper mourning, we 
have in Figure 3 the newest model, an 
imported English gown. It is made of 
English crépe, and the skirt is cut in 


the new flaring shape and 
trimmed with bands of the 
dullest biack silk, edged with 
pipings of‘crépe. The bodice 
is trimmed V-shape, back and 
front, with bands of the silk, 
and the sleeves are of the new 
leg-of-mutton shape. By the 
omission of the widow’s-cap 
and cuffs, this is a_ beautiful 
and suitable dress for mourn- 
ing of any kind, and the 
material may be varied 
according to pleasure. Nun’s- 
veiling, trimmed with bands 
of crépe or silk, is a very 
handsome style; or, for 
something still less deep in 
black, silk may be trimmed 
with crépe or gauze. 

The capes of various forms, 
= which have been so _ long 
popular, go on increasing in 
favor as well as size. They 
are not so deep as the spring 
advances, but make up in 
breadth across the shoulders 
what they lack in length. 
The large collar or upper 
cape is most frequently of 
another material from the 
body of the wrap, and often 
of another shade or color. 
Figure 4 shows the very new- 
est of these capes, but they 
are much varied to suit indi- 
vidual taste; the one given 
is made of the same material 
as the dress, which is of tan- 
colored summer-cloth, and is 
- trimmed with two series of 

=. brown silk ruffles headed by 

brown braid. The model has 

the upper cape made also of 

brown silk, lined and stiff- 

ened so as to stand out about 

the shoulders ; a wire should 

be sewed at the edge of these 

upper capes. In these days of big 

sleeves, jackets are almost hopeless as 

wraps ;. none but capes are comfortable 
unless a smaller sleeve is worn. 

We can, however, wear anything and 

everything between the dates of Louis 
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XIII and 1830. A woman of fashion 
can dress in the costume of four or five 
different epochs in the course of one 
day, without being remarkable. For 
instance, she may wear a morning-gown 
or peignoir in the Watteau style, don a 
modern tailor-made costume for her 
morning walk, a Louis XV casaque and 
waistcoat for afternoon visits, a tea-gown 
to dine in, and an Empire ball-dress. 
Sometimes these costumes set dates and 
history at defiance and assume the com- 
posite style, the sleeves of one era being 
worn with the skirt of another, and so 
on. A century or two seem a trifling 
difference. At the same dinner-party or 
ball, you may meet your most intimate 
friend in a dress of the First Empire, 
and suddenly behold your dearest foe 
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arrive, looking as if she had stepped out 
of a picture-frame, in a superb costume 
of the time of Anne of Austria, with per- 
haps a Medici collar; while you may be 
garbed in. a dress with deep berthé, 
1830 mode, and shoes with sandals. But 
be sure to: have. your skirts‘cut.wider than 
you have been wearing them... 

Of course, at this season of the year 
and in these days of advanced education, 
our readers are just about ‘graduating, or 
have daughters, sisters, or cousins who 
are just about graduating; and for the 
occasion a white gown of some kind is 
necessary, only it must be simple and suit- 
able for after-wear. We have a beautiful 
model, in Figure 5, for just such an occa- 
sion. ‘The dress is of white India silk, 
with three simple scant rumes about the 


FIGS. 8 AND 9. 
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style to this simple costume, which is 
equally suitable for an older woman. 
While many new costumes are being 
prepared for spring and summer wear, 
the economical woman will make over 
last season’s gowns or last winter's 
fancy. For those who live in cool 
places or who take trips to the mount- 
’ ains or sea-side, warm clothing for the 
cool days that always come at such 
places is absolutely obligatory. No 
woman of a well-constructed mind 
wishes to buy winter: gowns at this 
time of year, and may object to taking 
those as good as new to use for the 
summer. In such a case, take the 
plaid gown which has done good serv- 
ice during the past year, and remodel 
it after Figure 7. Our pattern is of 
dark red and green tartan, and bor- 
dered with a puffing of green velvet. 
The blouse-bodice, short basque, and 
puffed elbow-sleeves are also of the 


FIG. 10. 


bottom. The puffed sleeves, belt, 
and plastron are trimmed with sil- 
ver braid. As such braid might 
tarnish, white military braid might 
take its place, but would not be so 
rich; or gold braid would look 
well. Or a striped material could 
take the place of the braid and 
would be cooler; the fichu-like 
revers are of the silk, with a gauze 
ruffle at the edge. We wish the 
girl-graduate, or the- pretty débu- 
tante, who wears a gown like our 
model, all success in life. 

In Figure 6, more sombre ideas 
suggest themselves, as another gown 
for mourning is given, though the 
model is equally pretty in any color. 
That before us is of black India 
crépe, trimmed with three rows of 
black velvet ribbon ; and the sleeves, 
plastron, revers, and belt are also 
of the velvet ribbon. A pretty bow 
of narrow ribbon in the hair gives 
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green velvet. The broad waistband and 
lower sleeves are of the tartan. Silk, of 
course, may be used in place of the 
velvet, but is not nearly so rich. The 
bonnet is of open-work jet, lined with 
red velvet. 

To have a costume in the fashion, and 
not have it like everybody’s, is one of 
the dearest wishes of the heart of the 
belle of the present day ; just a little bit 
not like one’s neighbor’s is what all 
desire, and in Figure 8 we give as pretty 
a suggestion for such a costume as can 
be wished. It is of mignonette-green 
summer camel’s-hair. The skirt, in the 
very newest style, has three rows of 
trimming composed of a plain band of 
silk of a darker shade of green, on which 
is placed a ruching of silk of the color 
of the dress. The bodice is full, and, 
with the large sleeves, is made of the 
dark silk, opening with revers of the 
light silk over a brocaded waistcoat of 
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the two colors. The broad waistband, 
of the camel’s-hair, has a narrow band 
of the dark-green silk placed in the 
middle. 

Nearly all young womeft wish to go, 
and doubtless some will go, to one of 
the fashionable summer-resorts. The 
springs, the sea-side, the mountains, all 
beckon them away from the heat of the 
cities, or perhaps the loneliness of the 
country. Such have visions of hops and 
carpet-dances innumerable. For some, 
the India silk, the crépe-de-Chine, the 
organdy, or the muslin will suffice, with 
such trimmings as may best suit. Or a 
white albatross or nun’s-veiling, with a 
Lunch of wild roses or clematis or a 
generous bunch of clover—does our fair 
reader know what a pretty trimming 4 
bunch of big-headed clover makes ?— 
all simple flowers, as ornament. Then 


the pretty color that comes to the cheek 
and lips, the light to the eyes—if the 
girl gathers them herself—that will 
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enhance the beauty of any dress. If she 
is a brunette, let her pick those golden 
ox-eyed daisies, so rich in yellow and 
black, and how the face will sparkle with 
color ; or the golden-rod can be arranged 
charmingly on bodice and belt. 

But if our belle is ambitious of more 
expensive toilettes, she can do no better 
than take suggestions from Figure 9. 
The original is of cream-colored silk, of 
a Louis XV design of pink roses, placed 
with a draped pattern of blue. The 
trimming at the bottom of the gown is a 
band of blue velvet, studded with pink 
bows. The jacket-bodice, belt, and bal- 
loon sleeves are of blue velvet. 
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under the brim with pink roses without 
leaves ; the narrow strings are of black 
velvet, to be tied in front. But nothing 
can be more becoming than our model 
Figure 1o.° It is of black English straw, 
lined with black velvet—how black velvet 
softens the complexion !—and with a fall 
of black beaded lace around the edge 
and for the strings ; and the soft feathers 
are black with a rosette and ends of 
cream-colored gauze in front: A woman 
in a bonnet like that will be irresistible. 

The very newest thing out in the way 
of a bonnet is more severe, and alas! 
we fear, more unbecoming. ‘We give a 
copy of one in Figure 11. The front 


FIGS. 14 AND I5. 


Bonnets and hats partake of the uni- 
versal indecision of the day. All styles 
are allowed, all fashionable except per- 
haps the peaked high-crowned hat so 
popular some few years back, that severe- 
looking hat that made the wearer appear 
so much like business as she went about 
in her tightly fitting tailor-made gown. 
As a rule, crowns are low, though the 
brims may be as wide and as uneven as 
the wearer fancies. One of the most 
charming bonnets—we think it may be 
called a bonnet—which has just appeared 
is of black tulle; moderate crown with 
quite a poke front, bent rather to a point 
over the forehead, and faced all around 


is of yellow straw, the crown of violet 
silk, and a wreath of violets is worn 
above the forehead. The very command- 
ing plumes look like a drum-major’s. 
We give this as one of the fashions, as 
we must chronicle them, and it may be 
liked by many of our readers; but, till 
the eye becomes more accustomed to the 
style, it has a hard look. 

The small cup-shaped crown and flat 
brim are much fancied, though that 
style also is not so becoming as some 
others, unless prettily trimmed. Our 
model, Figure 12, is of willow-green 
straw, trimmed with velvet ribbon of a 
darker shade, and bunches of nodding 
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FIG. 16. 


poppies springing out of a bunch of soft 
cream-colored gauze. 

But in Figure 13 we have another 
picturesque and most becoming hat, a 
modification of the Colonial or of the 
Directoire hat, very ‘‘taking,’’ with a 
piquant face under it. It is of dark-brown 
straw, lined with brown velvet and simply 
ornamented with a large bow of butter- 
cup ribbon. 

From bonnets and hats to parasols is 


only one upward glance. There are par- 
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asols of all kinds: ginghams and sateens 
to match the costumes, plain serviceable 
silks, some with long handles—not as 
long as they were a few years back— 
others with those of moderate length, 
others quite short. They are rather large 
and round. Some very dressy ones are 
pretty to look at, but of no value as a 
sun-shade. They are of lace or very 
transparent gauze, and are only suitable 
for garden-parties or driving in very 
smart carriages. Of the plainest kind, 
it is unnecessary to write, as they have 
changed so little lately ; but of something 
more dressy, which is not too fine for 
use, we give two models in Figures 14 
and 15. The white one is made of 
gauze, is unlined, but is laid in such 
thick plaits that it shades the holder 
quite fairly; the edge is ruffled with 
gauze, and over it is laid a trimming of 
white silk tags made of ribbon tipped 
with a pearl bead. The other design is 
of black silk, covered with rufflés made 
of black gauze ribbon edged with satin, 
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or hemmed gauze may be used. ‘This is 
a pretty model for white, maize, mauve, 
or any other color fancied. The econom- 
ical and clever woman might perhaps 
cover her own parasols, with our designs 
before her. 

All mothers’ hearts go out to flannel 
dresses for spring-wear, for the little ones ; 
we mean tennis-flannel, or French flannel, 
or anything that will give the least bit of 
warmth for the cool days. Such flannels 


FIG. I. 


wash well and now come in very beau- 


tiful colors. In Figure 16, we give a 
design for a serviceable flannel costume, 
easy in fit and ‘ready to be jumped 
into,’’ as all little girls desire. The 
sleeves are loose and comfortable, the 
blouse is attached to the skirt, and noth- 
ing more is needed than to adjust the full 
falling waist, twist the tie into a sailor- 
knot, and the girl is ready for her game 
of tennis or croquet. The collar, cuffs, 
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and band at the bottom of the skirt are 
of a wider stripe than the principal part 
of the dress. 

Then, for a boy, there is flannel also, 
suitable for the whole season. The model 
before us, Figure 17, is in the Russian ~ 
style. The trousers are full knicker- 
bockers and reach not quite to the knees. 
The only trimming is a waved braid of 
the color of one of the stripes, but a bold 
pattern of chain-stitching may be used 

instead. The wide cuffs have 
two large pearl buttons on each, 


HOME DECORATIONS AND USE- 
FUL HINTS. 


Dainty adornments are the 
rule now, and gratifying the 
taste is so easy that it. seems 
inexcusable that everyone 
should not have a ‘‘ home 
beautified.’’ Stamped linens 
can be purchased at village 
stores, with washing-silks, linen 
floss, or embroidery cotton in 
fast colors, or postage is cheap 
and articles can be ordered 
from a neighboring town. 

The design of bow-knots is 
pretty for the end of towels 
or bureau-scarfs or carelessly 
arranged on sofa-cushions. The 
smaller one looks well in the 
corner of a handkerchief, and a 
new idea is to embroider them 
on the corners of a fine linen 
square to cover a cake-basket 
with: the large design in one 
corner, the smaller in the diag- 
onal corner. They are specially 
pretty, done in pale-green or 
rose-colored silk, though the 

color is a matter of fancy. 

For every girl who wishes her music- 
roll or her music-album to be decorated, 
we give in Figure 1 a pretty design of 
musical instruments, to be done in chain- 
stitch or Kensington stitch or any other 
stitch she may fancy. If the worker can 
draw, she might enlarge the pattern and 
use it for the ends of the scarf of her 
upright piano or her parlor organ. Of 
course, the material and the colors with 
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which the work is done are optional ; 
but if the mandolin were worked in 
brown wood-color, the trumpet in silver 


or gold-colored silks, and the ribbon 
and flowers to harmonize with the silk 
or cloth on which the 
embroidery is done, 
would look best. 

Figure 2 is an easy. § 

method of decorating a 
two-folded screen. Cur- 
tain the screen with 
salmon-colored China silk, 
finished with a frill top 
and bottom. One fold is 
railed with imitation bam- 
boo gilded, and three 
shelves added. Fold No. 
2 is railed in the same 
way, and at the top corner 
is inserted a little square 
panel of embroidered 
satin. . Any screen may 
be arranged this way, to 
hide a coal-scuttle or other 
unsightly thing. 

Down cushions appear 
to be as much a part of 
furnishing now as sofas or 
chairs. In some houses, a 
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cushion may be found on all-arm-chairs, 
and half a dozen piled up on a sofa, 
inviting to a lounge or a siesta, deli- 
ciously luxurious, but giving our Louis 
XV or European or Colonial furnished 
room rather an Eastern effect. 

Of course it is an understood thing, 
that no two cushions must be alike: some 
should be quite elaborate, others merely 
covered with richly flowered India silk, 
old brocades, etc. 

For instance, the shamrock design 
given in Figure 3 is a large down square, 
covered with slightly puckered satin in 
old-gold, and adorned in the centre with a 
trefoil in moss-green plush, outlined with 
a mixed chenille cord, in keeping with 
the knot of treble loops at each angle. 
Or the shamrock may be appliquéd to a 
plain piece of satin or velvet, though it 
will not have quite so rich an effect as 
the other. 

A good way to make a neat cushion is to 
take some large decided-looking colored 
flower, such as a rose, cut from a pretty 
piece of chintz or silk, and apply it with 
outline-stitch to some suitable material. 
This can be quickly done, is nice work, 
and looks well. 
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S some of our subscribers have 
A expressed a desire for patterns 
from some other than the Jen- 
ness Miller Co., we have effected an 
arrangement with the Domestic Co. of 
‘New York, by which our pattern orders 
will be filled by them hereafter. It must 
be understood, however, that they can 
only send their own patterns ; orders for 
McCall or Jenness Miller patterns will 
receive no attention from them. 

The deservedly fine reputation of the 
Domestic patterns assures us that this 
arrangement will give entire satisfaction 
to all of our subscribers. 


Since the failure of the McCall Co. 
in December last, all mail sent,to them 
has been placed in the hands of a receiver, 
and still remains unopened. Unsuccess- 
ful efforts have been made to have the 
letters examined, with a view to getting 
* pattern orders sent by our subscribers, 
so that said orders might either be filled 
or the money returned. We invite all who 
sent orders for patterns to the McCall Co., 
and have not heard therefrom, to send 
us on a postal card the date when the 
order was sent (if more than one, say how 
many), and the amount of money or 
stamps enclosed. With this information, 
we will be in a better position to effect 
some settlement by which the remitters 
may be reimbursed. 


A PiTIABLE SIGHT it is to see an infant 
suffering from the lack of proper food. 
It is entirely unnecessary, as a reliable 
food can always be obtained: we refer 
to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. Sold by grocers and drug- 
gists everywhere. 


For roo YEARS, Bedford Water has 
cured thousands yearly of _ dyspepsia, 
rheumatism, gout, gravel, jaundice, and 
Bright’s disease. 
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I HAVE always preferred cheerfulness to 
mirth. The latter I considemas an act, 
the former as a habit of the mind. 
Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness 
fixed and permanent. ‘Those are often 
raised 
mirth who are subject to the greatest 
depressions of melancholy ; on the con- 
trary, cheerfulness, though it does not 
give the mind such an exquisite gladness, 
prevents us from falling into any depths 
of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of light- 
ning, that breaks through a gloom of 
clouds and glitters for a moment ; cheer- 
fulness keeps up a kind of daylight in 
the mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity.—<A ddison. 


To ME, it seems as if when God con- 
ceived the world, that was poetry; He 
formed it, and that was sculpture; He 
varied and colored it, and that was paint- 
ing ; and then, crowning all, He peopled 
it with living beings, and that was the 
grand, divine, eternal drama. 

—Charlotte Cushman. 


No PLEASURE is comparable to stand- 
ing on the vantage of truth 


No soap in the world has ever been 
imitated as much as Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap. The market is full of imitations. 
Be careful that you are not deceived. 
‘‘ Dobbins Soap Mfg.Co. , Philadelphia,”’ 
is stamped on every bar. 


PLEASE examine your name and the 
date on the little ‘‘ yellow label,’’ to see 
if your subscription has expired or does 
with this month. We sincerely hope you 
will renew it promptly 


when changing their 
will please notify us 


SUBSCRIBERS, 
P. O. address, 


promptly, giving both the old and new 


address. 


into the greatest transports of 












































SUPPLEMENT. 








FASHION 








No. 1154—Boys’ Suit, 
Price, 25 Cents. 
20 to 27 inches chest measure, 











Price, 25 Cents. 

The bodice, waist, and full skirt are 
shown in one view. The other view shows 
acombination of challie or figured silk, with 
the bodice and cuffs of the sleeves of velvet. 
The pattern cuts from 27 to 32 inches bust 
measure, and a medium size will require 
6% yards of 21-inch figured goods and 1 
yard of 18-inch velvet, or 3 yards of 
42-inch plain goods and 2% yards of 
2i-inch silk, 
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No. 27—Ladies’ Dress Sleeve. =! 


Price, 10 Cents. = 





Ladies’ Cape, with Collarette. 


The fashionable sleeve now so much used 
forall materials. It cuts from 10 to 15 No. 1250— 
inches muscular part of arm, and the me- Price, 25 Cents. 
Made with a Watteau pleat in centre back, and a full cape or 
A medium size will 


dium size will require 2 yards of 21-inch 

1 yard of 42-inch goods, or if made as ___ collarette effect that is edged with fur, etc. 
illustrated, s¢ yard of 42-inch material and require 754 yards of 18-inch velvet, or 27% yards of 45-inch, or 
¥ yard of Velvet. 27% yards of 54-inch goods. 















































S some of our subscribers have 
expressed a desire for patterns 


from some other than the Jen- 


‘ness Miller Co., we have effected an 


arrangement with the Domestic Co. of 


‘New York, by which our pattern orders 


will be filled by them hereafter. It must 
be understood, however, that they can 
only send their own patterns ; orders for 
McCall or Jenness Miller patterns will 
receive no attention from them. 

The deservedly fine reputation of the 
Domestic patterns assures us that this 
arrangement will give entire satisfaction 
to all of our subscribers. 


Since the failure of the McCall Co. 
in December last, all mail sent to them 
has been placed in the hands of a receiver, 
and still remains unopened. Unsuccess- 
ful efforts have been made to have the 
letters examined, with a view to getting 
pattern orders sent by our subscribers, 
so that said orders might either be filled 
or the money returned. We invite all who 
sent orders for patterns to the McCall Co., 
and have not heard therefrom, to send 
us on a postal card the date when the 
order was sent (if more than one, say how 
many), and the amount of money or 
stamps enclosed. With this information, 
we will be in a better position to effect 
some settlement by which the remitters 
may be reimbursed. 


A PiTIABLE SIGHT it is to see an infant 
suffering from the lack of proper food. 
It is entirely unnecessary, as a reliable 
food can always be obtained: we refer 
to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
densed Milk. Sold by grocers and drug- 
gists everywhere. 


For too YEARS, Bedford Water has 
cured thousands yearly of dyspepsia, 
rheumatism, gout, gravel, jaundice, and 
Bright’s disease. 
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I HAVE always preferred cheerfulness to 
mirth. The latter I consideras an act, 
the former as a habit of the mind. 
Mirth is short and transient, cheerfulness 
fixed and permanent. ‘Those are often 


raised into the greatest transports of” 


mirth who are subject to the greatest 
depressions of melancholy ; on the con- 


trary, cheerfulness, though it does not” 


give the mind such an exquisite gladness, 
prevents us from falling into any depths 
of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of light- 
ning, that breaks through a gloom of 
clouds and glitters for a moment ; cheer- 
fulness keeps up a kind of daylight in 
the mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity.—A ddison. 


To ME, it seems as if when God con- 
ceived the world, that was poetry; He 
formed it, and that was sculpture; He 
varied and colored it, and that was paint- 
ing; and then, crowning all, He peopled 
it with living beings, and that was the 
grand, divine, eternal drama. 

—Charlotte Cushman. 


No PLEASURE is comparable to stand- 
ing on the vantage of truth 


No soap in the world has ever been 
imitated as much as Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap. The market is full of imitations. 
Be careful that you are not deceived. 
‘« Dobbins Soap Mfg.Co. , Philadelphia,” 
is stamped on every bar. 


PLEASE examine your name and the 
date on the little ‘‘ yellow label,’’ to see 
if your subscription has expired or does 
with this month. We sincerely hope you 
will renew it promptly 


SuBSCRIBERS, when changing their 
P.O. address, will please notify us 
promptly, giving both the old and new 
address. 














FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 








No. 1154—Boys’ Suit. 
Price, 25 Cents. 
20 to 27 inches chest measure, 









Price, 25 Cents. 

The bodice, waist, and full skirt are 
shown in one view. The other view shows 
acombination of challie or figured silk, with 
the bodice and cuffs of the sleeves of velvet. 
The pattern cuts from 27 to 32 inches bust 
measure, and a medium size will require 
6% yards of 21-inch figured goods and 1 
yard of 18-inch velvet, or 3 yards of Aw BEA ase Y 
42-inch plain goods and 2% yards of DB 2 Y 
at-inch silk. 
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No. 27—Ladies’ Dress Sleeve. 

Price, 10 Cents. — 

The fashionable sleeve now so much used AOE Sat 

rall materials. It cuts from 10 to 15 No. 1250—Ladies Cape, wit 
inches muscular part of arm, and the me- Price, 25 Cents. 

dium size will require 2 yards of 21-inch Made with a Watteau pleat in centre back, and a full cape or 

collarette effect that is edged with fur, etc. A medium size will 


®"tyard of 42-inch goods, or if made as 
illstrated, $4 yard of 42-inch material and _ require 75 yards of 18-inch velvet, or 27 yards of 45-inch, or 


H yard of velvet. 2% yards of 54-inch goods. 


hc ollarette. . 

















FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 












No. 5—Traveling Bag. 
sg Price, 10 Cents. 

This is another serviceable and neat traveling 
cover, cutting in one size, and is suitable for can- 
vas, denim, or linen, and requires 14% yards of 
27-inch guods and 4 yards of braid. 














No. 1282— Misses’ and Girls’ Cape 
Price, 25 Cents. 
25 4, 29, 33 inches bust measure. 














No. 1269—Ladies’ Double Cape, with collarette. 





<Sibysee 


With two cape porti>ns and collarette of lace having a pele- intel 7 . 
rine effect. +; 2 in three sizes, small, medium, « con, No. 1259—Boys’ Middy Suit. 
The small size cuts 32 and 34 inches; the medium 36 and 38 Price, 25 Cents. 

inches, and the large, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The In navy-blue flannel. This jaunty, se 
medium size will require 734 yards of 18-inch velvet or 2% faring design is becoming to boys frm 23 t 
yards of 54-inch goods, or if made as illustrated, 2 yards of 54- 27 inch-s chest measure, and to make the 
inch goods, 25 yards of 10-inch lace flouncing for the collarette, medium size it will require 37 yards of 27- 
and 14 yards of 34-inch lace for the neck ruffle. Price,25 cts. inch material, or 214 yards of 42 inch. 
























FASHION SUPPLEMENT. 










An exceedingly stylish anc 
eflective design of a tea-jacket or 
house-waist that is adapted for 
any of the soft silks or soft tex- 
turewoolen g ods. The design 
is made without a lining, the 
front being tucked yoke-shape, 
and a belt confining the fulness 
of the back and front at the 
waist-line; the jacket - fronts 
| big a new and becoming 






















feature to all for whom the pat- 
tern cuts, 30 to 40 inches bust 
measure. A medium size will 
require 6 yards of 21-inch, or 
3 yards of 42-inch goods, 1 yard 
of 18-inch piece lace, or 7 yards 
of narrow trimming, 













Price, 30 Cents. 





30 to 42 inch bust measure. 








WITH PELERINE. 
Price, 25 Cents. 


Cuts from 30 to 42 inches bust 
Measure, and meets the call for a 
new and stylish shape of the ever- 
popular blazer, that is a comfortable 
and jaunty over-garment suitable 
for striped or plain flannels, chev- 
iots, ladies’ cloth, etc. The edges 

of the garment are finished with 
} stitching, inserted pockets decorate 

the fronts, and a silk cord is used at 
the neck. A medium size will 
require 4 yards of 27-inch or 2% 
yards of 42-inch goods. 
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No. 4969—Ladies’ Blazer. 


Price, 25 Cents. 
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Gi No. 1254—Misses’ Basque. 
Price, 25 Cents. 
—Girls’ : A stylish and becoming design for misses, measuring 27,9, 
No. sags Girls Coat, with Collarette. 31, 33 inches bust measure; the ruffle being of the dress goods, 
Price, 25 Cents. velvet, silk, ete. The basque fastens invisibly down the 
It cuts from 22 to 27 inches bust measure, ana a centre-front. A medium size will require 3% yards of 21-inch 
medium size will require 2% yards of 54-inch mate- or 2 yards of 42-inch goods, or, if made as illustrated, 15% 
rial, and 344 yards of fur binding. yards of 42-inch material and 1 yard of 18-inch velvet. 





FREE DRESS PATTERN COoUPON—APRIL, 1893. 


The attached coupon entitles any subscriber to ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE to any one of the 
“ Domestic” Paper Patterns of a value not to exceed twenty-five cents. 

Cut it out, and send it with your name and address, and the number and size of the pattern wanted, 
plainly written in ink, to the “ Domestic ’’ Publishing Company (not us), and enclose them six cents. If you 
want a pattern the price of which exceeds twenty-five cents, enclose the difference in stamps in addition to 
the six cents, as this coupon is only good for twenty-five cents. 

You may select any pattern on this or the three preceding pages, or in either of the current “ Domestic” 
publications. 

Send them two cents for a “ Style,’ a monthly eight-page paper containing the latest designs; or twenty 
cents for the “ Domestic Fashion Review,” a quarterly c: ntaining more than one thousand seasonable patterns. 

We cannot undertake to extend this offer to any persons who are not bona fide subscribers to our 
Magazine. 

The “ Domestic’’ Publishing Company, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: If presented before July 1st, 1893, please furnish any subscriber to ARTHUR’S NEW 
HoME MaGaZINE, a “Domestic” Paper Pattern of the retail value of twenty-five cents, when six cents in 
stamps is enclosed with the ccupon. If the pattern selected is more than twenty-five cents, additional 
stamps will be enclosed by the person ordering the pattern to make up the amount. 

This order is not good if presented after the above date. 

Yours truly, 
ARTHUR’S NEW HOME MAGAZINE. 





GENTLEMEN: I hereby certify that I am a regular subscriber to the ARTHUR’S NEW HoME MAGAZINE, 
and entitled to the use of the above order. Please send me pattern No... 3 Sine ; 
for which I enclose six cents in postage-stamps, and ooo ooo ececeeseeeeeeeees cents additional for difference 1 
cost over twenty-five cents. 


’ 


Name,.... 


me EN Tn oe =. sccnssnssaevalannsessdesonsansectoseorecrese 


Inca nctdsoricnascesodmieatare 
Bes Always give the size of the pattern you order. If for a child, add the age. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OUR NEW 1893 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


wuss! FLOWER SEEDS 






Varieties, FREE ! 


AnUnparalleled Offer by an 
Old-Established and Keli. 
able Publishing House! 
Tue Lapiss’ Wor tp is a large 20- 
page, 80-column illustrated Maga- 
zine for ladies and the family circle. 
It is devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ 
fancy work, artistic needlework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 
t Saiiene, heaiane, Bee reading, 
A etiquette, etc. © introduce thi 
charming ladies’ paper into 100,000 
here it is not already taken, we now 
make the following colvssal offer: Upon re- 
. ceipt of only 12 Centa in silver or stamps, we 
will ocad The Ladies’ World for Three 
“\ Montha, and to each subscriber we will also send 
Free and postpaid, a large and magnificent Col- 
lection of Choice Flower Seeds, two hundred varieties, 
including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phlox 
Drummondti, Balsam, Cypress Vine, Stocks, Digitalis, Double 
Zinnia, Pinks, etc.,etc. Remember, twelve cents pays for the maga- 
zine three months ard this entire magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds, put up by a first-class Seed House and warranted 
fresh and reliable. No lady can afford to miss this wonderful 
opportunity. Weguarantee every subscriber many times the value 
mM money sent, and will refund your money and make you a present 
of both seeds and Magazine if you are not satisfied. Ours is an 
old and reliable publishing house, endorsed by all the leading news- 
papers. We have received hundreds of testimonials from pleased 
patrons during the past five years: ‘‘/ had beautiful flowers from 
the seeds you sent me two years ago, and from experience know the seeds 
are exactly as advertised.””—Mrs. N. C. Bayum, Dana, Wis. 
“ Myself and friends have sent for various things advertised 
u, and have found them to be entirely satisfactory.”? —M. J. 
vis, Brooklyn, N.Y. Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher (a regular 
subscriber), and Grace Greenwood, each 
ordered our seeds last season. Do not con- ¢* 
found this offer with the catchpenny schemes§ 
of unscrupulous persons. ‘rite to-day— 
don’t put it off! Six subscriptions and six 
Boliections sent for 60 cents. 


Seed 
SPECIAL OFFER ] To any lady send- 
sing us I? cents 
for above offer, and naming the paper in which 
she saw this advertisement, we will send free, io 
addition to all the above, one packet of the cele- 
brated Eckford Sweet Peas, embracing 
the newest varieties, including Boreatten, Isa 
Eckford, Splendor, The Qucen, Orange Prinee, 
Apple Blossom, ete. Sweet Peas arethe most popular 
and fashionable bouquet flowers now cultivated, 
the Eckford Varieties which we offer, are the largest, 
finest and most celebrated known. They grow to a 
height of 6 feet, and produce for three months a continuous pro- 


fusion of ant blooms of the most brilliant coloring. 
ANOTHER GREAT OFFER | sex cays srmet 
t five Cents (our ar 
subscription price) we will send The Ledies’ World for One 
Year. together with our magnificent Collection of Choiee Flower 
Seeds above described, likewise one | scr of the extensively adver- 
tised and justly celebrated Eekford Sweet Peas. Address: 
8. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 






























































Now comes the question which will make 
This life a bitter cup: 

How many hoop-skirts will it take 
To fill a horse-car up? 


— Washington Star. 





‘We Belt the World!” 
THOUSANDS CURED 


During 1898, 

i of Deafness, Rheumatism, 
“Paralysis, Kidney, Liver 
Nervous Troubles, and all 
Chronic Diseases, by Dr. Geo. 

= F. Webb’sLife Giving Elec- 
tric Appliances. Circulars 
FREE. 77 page book 10 cents. 


B. B. BLISS, Iowa Falls. Ia. 








ENGLISH CLEMATIS. 


The most beautiful climber in existence. Blooms three 


months. Address, D. C. WILDEY, Albany, N. Y 











ARE YOU PRETTY? 


Are you happy and healthy? That I was 
ey neither you may see by "OPE 


Ss 
A} Am Inow? You may easily judge by 
L? & Ss. If you are illor tired out, have d 
fects of figure or complexion, write me at onc 
foradvice, photos, Journal—FREE, (Postage 2c.)q 
Editor Ladies’ Own Journal, San Francisco, Cala 
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In answering advertisements, our rea lers will please mention this Magazine. 











Said the 


Owl 


to himself, ‘‘ If the 
moon I could get, 
whenever I’m dry 
my throat I could wet; |f 
The moon is a quarter— 
‘with a quarter I hear; 
you cin purchase five 
gallons of 


Ea? Tires’ 
Root Beer.” 


A Delicious, TEMPERANCE, Thirst- 
quenching, Health-Giving Drink. : 
Good for any time of year. ; 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake of larger . 
profit, tells you some other kind is ‘‘just as good ”’-—'tis 
false. No imitation is as good as the genuine H1rgs’, 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING 


Fifth Edition. Two full-page — of Fowls 
in colors. An Illustrated Book on Poultry. 








Part I.—Poultry Houses—Ten Styles, with Diagraims— 
How to Build and Manage--Movable Nests and Roosts. 
Part I1.—General Care for Hens, Sitting Hens, Laying 
Hens, Young Chickens, Turkeys, Ducks, and Geese— 
Mating Fowls for Breeding—Mating Fowls for Eggs— 

Mating Fowls for Flesh. 

Part 111.—Diseases. This chapter is very full on Gapes, 

Roup, Cholera, and all Fow] ailments. 

4 The saving of one fowl will buy the book. 

Part IV.—Different Breeds. Ten full-page illustrations 

—The Origin and History of all Varieties. 

Part V.—Poultry Enemies—How to Trap Them—The 

Skunk, Rat, Fox, Weazel. Hawk, and Ow 
Part VI.—Miscellaneous—Receipts for Medicines—How 

to Fatten Poultry —How to kill, dress, and pack Poultry 

for Market—How to fit Fowls for Exhibition—Capons, 
and how to produce them—Incubators, etc., etc. 

The book has many good testimonials of purchasers. 
The New York Weekly Tribunesays of it, ‘‘ It is just what 
every one needs who keeps a dozen fowls.’ The 
Messenger say’: ‘It contains all that is valuable to the 
farmer or fancier for both pleasure and profit. One of its 
chapters, ‘A Word to Beginners,’ is worth to old and new 
the full price asked.” : 

Sent by mail, paper cover, 50cts. Nicely bound in cloth, 
75 cts. Postal note preferred; stampstaken. Address, 

Lock Box 72. G. M. T. JOHNSON, Binghamton, N. Y. 

N. B.—With every copy I send my Recipes for maki 
Egg Food and Poultry Annual! for 1893, with prices 0} 
fowls and eggs of the most popular varieties. Also of 
Incubators, Wire Netting, Bone Meal, Crushed Oyster 
Shells, Caponizing Instruments, and Poultry Supplies. 








LOVE AND DUTY WALTZ. 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
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LOVE AND DUTY WALTZ. 
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12 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BE CAREFUL 


THAT YOU ARE NOT Ww 
IMPOSED UPON NZ 


\N 
DURING THE WORLD'S FAIR “|S 
AT CHICAGO 


The following letter was received by W. D. Boyce, of Chicago. It deals on a subject that is par. 
ticularly interesting to all who contemplate visiting Chicago and the World’s Fair, and is therefon 
reproduced in full. 


MR. CHARLES HANSEN, Lawrence, Kansas. 
DEAR FRIEND CHARLIE: 

Since writing you I have subscribed for the “Chicago Ledger.” 
and received a free certificate, which P will present to the publisher, Mr. W. D. Boyce, 
115 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, when I visit the World’s Fair, and it will enable me to reduce 
my expenses fully one-half. Mr. Boyce publishes the ‘Saturday Blade” and “ Chicago 
Ledger,” the largest and most interesting illustrated weekly newspapers in the world. 

He has set apart a large space in his mammoth newspaper building for the benefit of 
all annual subscribers to either paper. This department has a telegraph-office, post-office, 
parcel and baggage rooms, reading, writing, and waiting rooms, hotel, boarding house, 
and ‘“‘rooms to rent” department, information office—in fact, every convenience you 
could think of. Rooms to rent will be personally inspected, to see that no imposition is 
practiced, and a uniformed force of employees will see that our every wish is gratified. 

Every annual subscriber to either the *‘ Blade”’ of ‘‘ Ledger,” at $2.00 per year, will 
receive a free certificate like the one I got. Now, Charlie, this will save me fully one-half, 
and I want you to subscribe also. Hoping to hear from you soon, I am your friend, 

ARTHUR THOMAS, Kingwood, W.Va. 


A book giving full information on the benefits of the certificate, also guide to the city, will k 
sent free to all applicants. 
Address all subscriptions or requests to 






































WwW. D. BOYCE, 


115 and 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAG0, 
NATURE’S OWN REMEDY WSS 
: FACTS, NOT OPINIONS. 


Bedfo rd x WE FURNISH THE FACTS, 
YOU FORM YOUR OWN OPINION. 


mince Oil 


STATESMAN, DIPLOMAT, OR LEGISLATOR, 








EVERYBODY @ DON'T WAIT EDITOR, PASTOR, OR TEACHER, 
SHOULD * @ TO GET CAN AFFORD TO BE 
DRINK IT ) SICK WITHOUT 

IT WILL THE QUARTERLY REGISTER OF 


’ i.” CO CURRENT HISTORY 


For" 
No where else can he get so reliable a record of 
Liver, Kidney and Bladder Troubles all important events as they occur. 


Gravel, Gall-Stones, Jaundice 


Dyspepsia, Rheumatism and Gout BOUND VOLUMES I AND Il, 


Containing a history of the years 1890-91-92, now 





9 ss 
Dropsy, Bright s Disease, etc. have a place on the shelves of ry ge 
from President Cleveland and Sir Julian Paunce- 
For Sale by fote down. 
DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS ; r 
- Subscription per year, - - - - $150 
Illustrated Book Free Bound Volume,Cloth, - - - - - 20 
. ” ¥% Morocco or Sheep, - 2 60 


Bedford Mineral All charges prepaid. 


H ( "O Address CURRENT HISTORY, 
Springs BEDFORD PA Sample Copies 25 cents. Detroit, Mich. 


1004 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. SoS 
352 Franklin Street, New York. 
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Designs for Bow-Knots. 
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